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The reaction of most people to the assassination of 
President Kennedy was one of horrified shock at its 
suddenness and violence, followed quickly by 
a sympathy beyond the power of words for his widow 
and family. Murder, even of the head of the most 
powerful state in the world, is, in the first instance, 
a personal tragedy, and it is natural that one’s first 
emotional response is at this personal level. 


But even while these emotions are still running 
strong, we cannot forget that Kennedy was a poli- 
tical leader who, in the course of his short presi- 
dency, made an important impact on world events. 
The usual posthumous eulogies are not enough, and 
even irresponsible. Kennedy’s political record 
deserves the compliment of a tough-minded assess- 
ment. 

Kennedy was a familiar type of American liberal 
politician. He fought for social reforms, but moder- 
ately; he made speech after speech advocating 
freedom and human rights, but in his actions was 
cautious and conciliatory towards the forces that 
denied such rights. 

As a Senator his record was one of diluted liberalism ; 
his attitude towards McCarthy was equivocal; he 
was responsible for a “moderate” bill imposing 
restrictions on trade unions; he supported certain 
social welfare measures. On foreign affairs he was 
more courageous: his speech in the Senate in July, 
1957, attacking French policy in Algeria caused a 
minor shock to the Western alliance. 


In his campaign for the presidency Kennedy attacked 
the Eisenhower administration on three main points: 
one, that it had allowed America’s nuclear arsenal to 
fall behind that of the Russians; two, that the 
American economy was stagnant; three, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had failed to provide moral leader- 
ship on the issue of Negro rights. In a speech in 
ae Angeles on September 9, 1960, Senator Kennedy 
said: 
“As a moral leader, the next President must play 
his role . . . in our crusade for human rights. 
. . . For only the President, not the Senate and 
not the House, and not the Supreme Court... 
only the President can create the understanding 
and tolerance necessary.” 


It was during the presidential campaign that the 
distinctive Kennedy prose style, with its elaborate 
and repetitious rhetorical devices and its plethora of 
literary and biblical quotations, became familiar. In 
his inaugural address, delivered on January 20, 1961, 
he proclaimed: 
“Now the trumpet summons us again - not as a 
call to bear arms, though arms we need - not as 
a call to battle, though embattled we are - but a 
call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, 
year in and year out, ‘rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation’ - a struggle against the common 
enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself.” 
The test of Kennedy’s high-flown oratory,‘as of his 
worth as a political leader, lies in what he did as 
President. 
“On the supreme issues of peace and war,” said the 
Guardian last Saturday, “he was a great President.” 
At first glance Kennedy’s record was not at all a bad 
one. He was tough yet careful over Cuba and man- 
aged to lead America during the post-Cuba period 


into better relations with the Soviet Union, culmin- 
ating in the partial test-ban treaty: he was a strong 
advocate of foreign aid, and vigorously supported the 
“Alliance for Progress” plan to aid the under-deve- 
loped countries of Latin America; at home he 
pushed for more rapid advances towards racial 
equality and drew up a progressive programme of 
social reform, including federal aid to education and 
to old people. 

But on closer examination, this record looks less 
impressive. The root of the Cuba crisis was the 
mutual suspicion which existed between Cuba and 
the United States, for which both Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, because of their hostility to the Cuban 
revolution, must take the greatest part of the blame. 
When faced with the knowledge that the Russians 
were installing nuclear missiles in Cuba, Kennedy 
was under very great pressure to take decisive mili- 
tary action. Whether at this point he had any poli- 
tically realistic alternative cannot be stated with any 
certainty. On the one hand, he risked the disaster of 
nuclear war; on the other, political chaos which con- 
ceivably could have Ied to his removal and to an 
even more aggressive policy towards Cuba. 


In Vietnam Kennedy took no stand against the 
dictatorship of Diem until the Buddhist campaign 
and mounting US and world criticism of American 
policy forced him to do so. Even then the way in 
which he dissociated himself from Diem was weak 
and equivocal. His more conciliatory approach to 
the Russians, too, did not stop his flow of cold war 
speeches with their clichés about “defending free- 
dom” and their boasts about American military 
power. 
American aid has looked better in the speeches of 
American politicians than it has in the poverty- 
stricken towns and villages of Latin America. In its 
second annual report, published on March 14 this 
year, the Social Progress Trust Fund (Alliance for 
Progress) of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
stated: 
“During 1960-61, according to FAO, Latin Ameri- 
can food agricultural production declined approx- 
imately 2 per cent and food production dropped 
below that of the previous year when there had 
also been declines relative to the prior year. There 
are no statistics showing any appreciable improve- 
ment in rural income levels; indications are to the 
contrary, showing that as a result of economic and 
demographic facts most campesinos are now in a 
worse plight than they were a few years ago.” | 
On November 23 the Times commented: “ After 
three years of planning and conference talk it was 
charitable to say that the Alliance was still in its 
early stages: the Administration’s critics said it had 
failed.” 
At home Kennedy’s policies, mild as they were, made 


little headway, largely because of conservative oppo- 


sition in Congress. At the time of his death, when 
the United States had never been richer, unemploy- 
ment was over 5.5 per cent. 

On the racial issue President Kennedy, though clearly 
“‘on the right side,” was often timid and lacked 
precisely that quality of imaginative moral leadership 
which he denounced Eisenhower for not showing. 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
6 montha 18s, 1 year J5s. Add 10 p.a. for 
pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa amd Middle East: 3 months 108 6d, 
6 months 219, 1 year 405. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia : 3 months Lis 64, 
6 months 23s, 1 year 448. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Par East: 
12a 6d, 6 months 25a, I year 48s. 


3 moaths 


Morth America : $8.50 a year to Peaco News, e/@ 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


STILL SELLING 


edition of the factual 
handbook on nuclear war 


THE 
BLACK 
PAPER 


140,000 sold to date 


Price 6d. (postage 3d.); 4s. 6d. doz.; 
15s. 50; 25s. 100, post free. Housmans, 


the Peace News bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1. 


New revised 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


now’s the time to 


STOP WAR 


TELL THE WORLD! 


Stick it on your letters 
STICKER STAMPS 


in black and red 


2s for 100 


issued by 
The Peace Pledge Union 
obtainable from 
General Secretary 
Peace Pledge Union 
6 Endsleigh Street 
London WCl 


é | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts for series. 
Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application, 


Coming events 


** QUAKERISM - the underlying belief." 


Speaker,, 
Victor A. Woodston. ce 


Friends House, Euston Rd., 


N.W.1. Sunday, December J, at 6.30 p.m, 
Personal 

AN OUTSIDERS group, varied activities. S.a.e. 
details. Box No. 265, P 7 ae! 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests for 

Peace News"’ from struggling peace workers and 
Organisations overseas, 35s pays for a year's supply. 
See. weet 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 


minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITc. Send for free details to ITC; 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


secondary ‘‘ education "* ? 
full-time tuition for youths 


DISSATISFIED _ with 
Progressive, realistic, 


11-18 being set up in London. £5 p.w. Write 
Box 264. 
DRAMATIC ART, poetry reading, dance drama, 


etc., active enthusiast wishes meet similar, Box 


No. 266. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes, mss.), 
shorthand, translating. abel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Rd., N.Jf. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING, Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


NEW ASSOCIATION invites membership parents 
and others who advocate reform in conventional 
ideas about education. Holiday and weekend 
activities possibly, tented holiday for children and 
parents next summer certainly, and hope of a new 
school, Details from Jacquetta Benjamin, 156 
Bourne Terrace, W.2. 


PEACE NEWS and Housmans Bookshop are open 


9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. Visitors 
and voluntary helpers always welcome. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 4473. 


POETRY OR PROSE manuscripts (brief) and draw- 
ings on roneo duplicating sheets wanted for broad- 
sheet, to come out monthly. Send ta C. P. 
Tomazos, 98 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Publicatons 
“*PORTUGAL: The Price of Opposition "’ gives 
vital facts on repression in Portugal. Price ts 3d 


from BCPA, 30 Benson Road, S.E.3. 


Situations vacant 


SECRETARY/ORGANISER of National Schools 
CND. 2 or 3 nights p.w. Unpaid. Apply NYCND, 
2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. CLE 5292, 


For sale 


QUALITY Christmas cards: 12 for 6s. Brochure 
available. Cards post free. Profits to Destitute 
Children’s Fund. War on Want, London, W.S5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service aa 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send emtries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified oc dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


29 November, Friday 


RHYL, N. WALES, 7.30 p.m. Town Hall. 
Public mtg. on ‘‘ The situation in South Africa.’’ 
Speakers Robert Resha (ANC) and others. Tickets 
1s 3d from 11 Park Dr. N. Wales A-A Committee. 


30 November, Saturday 


pela Se Lam. to 5 p.m. Central Hall, 
ration y istmas Fair. i 
ee ristmas Fair W. Midlands 


FRODSHAM, LANCS. 2-5 p.m. 

Centre, Borrowdale, Carriage 

Sale of cards, books and toys, etc. 
‘\ 


_ Peace Action 
Drive, Netherton. 


GLOUCESTER, 
Brunswick Rd. 
Hiroshima." 


7.30 p.m. The Wheatstone Hall, 
pe 85 min. film: '‘ Children of 


LIVERPOOL 22. 7.30 p.m. 


3a Courtney Road, 
Waterloo. Christmas social, ef 


Adm, 2s 6d. PPU. 


LONDON. N.W.3. 2-6 p.m. St. Stephen's Church 
Hall, Pond St. Christmas bargain sale, Pottery, 
cakes, toys. Adm, ts. CND. 


OXFORD. 


2.30 to 6.30 p.m. Assembly rm., Town 
Hall. 


Christmas fair. CND. 


SHEFFIELD. 2.45 p.m. Meet 
off The Moor for poster parade. 


3 December, Tuesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. 
Stuart Morris: ‘' Prisoners for Peace Day.'’ PPU. 


BROUGH, E. YORKS, Afternoon. Blackburn Air- 
craft’ factory march to centre of Hull, Leeds Uni- 
versity UNSA and Hull University A.A. Soc. 


4 December, Wed 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Park 
Lane. Mrs. Agnes Stapleton on Australia. WILPF. 


Fitzwilliam Gate, 


5 December, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse, Bush 
Road. AGM of E.10 and E.1! PPU Group. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. rm. 17 Friends Hse. 
International non-violent direct action, Historical 
and critical, current developments, concentrating on 
war-peace issue. Speaker Tony Smythe, C'ttee of 
100 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Economic and technical 
co-operation."' Arthur Gaitskell, formerly asso- 
clateg with various development schemes in Africa. 


6 December, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 8 p.m. Public Library, High 
St. Public mtg. introducing prospective INDEC 
parliamentary candidate James Haigh. Speakers in- 
clude Michael Craft. 


LONDON. W.1. 
9 Soho Sq. 
Longarone disaster, 


7 December, Saturday 


BECKENHAM, KENT. 2.30 p.m. Ground fir., 
Beckenham Public Hall, Bromley Rd. — Discussion 
conference. Details: E. Kelly, 130 Farley Rd., 
S.E.6. YCND. 


7 p.m. French Reformed Ch., 
Film show in aid of victims of the 
War on Want. 


Fa Peace News now by buying and selling 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 

the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 

AND ALL PROFITS TO KEEP THIS PAPER THRIVING 

Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
one. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send for your samples 


today. 


FULL RANGE 


24s 
70 asetd cards - value 32s 


LLUSTRATED LIST 


TRIAL PACKET 
3s 9d 


7 asstd samples 


GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 


34 newest cards - value 17s 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 1s 


or 
take advantage of this 
special offer 

8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 
PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn27 


FRODSHAM, LANCS, 11.30 a.m. onwards, Peace 
Action Centre, Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, Nether- 
ton, Conference: ‘‘ Action against apartheid. 

Mrs. A. Pavey, Laurence Obesi and Edward Adade 
of Ghana, Pan-African Congress speaker, Dennis 
Gould. Songs from S.A., Ghana, etc. Refresh 
ments. 


8 December, Sunday 


LONDON, N.1. 3.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Rev. Canon E. F, Carpenter. Order of the Great 
Companions. 


12 December, Thursday 


LONDON, N.W.1.. 7.30 p.m, mm, 17 Friends Hse. 
International non-violent direct action. More specific 
studies of present issues. Non-violent support for 


those driven to violence, etc. Speakers: Peter 
Cadogan, Michael Scott, Michael Randle. C'ttee 
of 100. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. “No Room for Wild 
Animals" - full length film. FIC (Africa series). 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Vilins 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance Ja 
Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 Pickhorst Rigo. 
Group meeting. ‘ 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. CND, YCND, 
C'ttee of 100. 

BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Sittin 
St. Picnic Junch and discussion, Tea provided, 
bring own food. 

LONDON, £.C.3. 12.45-2) p.m. Tower Hill. 


Speakers on pacifism and current events from the 


Angtican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union. 

Saturdays 

BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m,, 2.50-5.30 
p.m, Chamberlain Pi. (nr. art gallery). Sanhy 
selling. YCND. 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 am. outside Partsh 


Church, Union St, Literature solling, leafieting. CND. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 
make 


LIVERPOOL, 2.30 p.m. outstde Lewis's 


entrance, Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. [0 a.m. Gaumont Cimema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Rd. Tel. 21958. 


LONDON, N.W.3, 
Peace News selling. 


LONDON, W.11. 10 am.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd, 
Portobello markst, nth end. PPU bookstall. Tyeo- 
hour shifts, Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 


SURREY, 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Bookstall. YCND, CND, C'ttee of 109. 


11 a.m. 
Phone SWI 


Hampstead Tube stn. 
3080 or 2607 first. 


SUTTON, 
Pavement. 


OXFORD. 10 am.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
sclling. Contact David Goodway, c/o John Whit- 
field. New College. 


9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Bookstall, jeafleting. 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenhzm 
All day leafleting, can 
INDEC. 


High St. (ar. 
YCND. 


ORPINGTON. 
W. H. Smith). 


line stn. 


TWICKENHAM, 
Junction. Open-air mtg. 
vassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 
Arch. Peace News selling. 
Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON, E.C.2.  7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Refresh- 
ments. Adm. 2s 6d 


LONDON, §.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel St 
Work camps to help old and handicapped people. 
Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Marte 
Contact Trevor Hatten, 


lsobel Lindsay 


September 1963: mothers become 
teachers in Drumchapel Parish 
Church Hall, Glasgow 


SCHOOL STRIKE 
IN GLASGOW 


Parents in two housing schemes in Glasgow 
have been conducting a campaign for the 
last six months which makes many of the 
Committee of 100’s activities look rather 
amateurish. For over thirty years parents 
in the area have been protesting about the 
dangerous unfilled and unfenced Forth and 
Clyde canal without any effect. Glasgow 
Corporation has passed the problem on to 
the Scottish Office, which has passed it back 
to the Corporation. Matters came to a head 
when the Glasgow Education Committee 
made the unexpected decision to transfer 
300 primary children to a new school across 
the canal and then transfer 250 pupils from 
another area into the school they had 
vacated, again having to cross the canal. 
The children would also have to face the 
additional danger of having to travel for 
over a mile over a busy road. This decision 
was made despite assurances given to the 
parents in writing that no children would 
have to cross the canal if they were trans- 
ferred to new schools. 


The parents, one of whose children has al- 
ready died in the canal, felt that this was 
an education official’s blunder, and that, as 
One woman put it, “if any child drowned 
just because we were too timid to protest, 
we would all blame ourselves.” They tried 
all the conventional channels - they wrote 
to the authorities involved, sending them 
maps of the area with the danger spots 
marked and also a film they had made of 
the route. Fheir protests were ignored and 
they decided to take stronger action. 


Before the summer vacation seventy mothers 
walked into one of the schools and refused 
to go out when asked by the headmaster, 
who eventually called the police in. Twenty 


women then went to the City Chambers 
and searched offices and council rooms in 
an attempt to speak to the councillors who 
had refused to meet them, Again the police 
came but the women refused to leave and 
succeeded in finding one councillor. In 
June, sixty women stormed the education 
committee meeting with banners and leaf- 
lets and refused to let the convenor leave 
until he had listened to their case. The 
police arrived to escort him out, A few days 
later the canal bridge which carries a great 
deal of traffic was blocked for half an hour 
by fifty mothers with children and prams. 
After numerous visits to the education de- 
partment, and a petition with 2,000 signa- 
tures, there was still no change in official 
policy, and so in September 100 women 
again blocked the bridge for an hour and 
only moved off slowly one by one when 
asked to do so by the police. 

Finally, when the autumn term started and 
the new arrangements were meant to come 
into force, the parents decided to organise 
a school strike. They bought books, hired 
two local halls, and the mothers, none of 
whom was a qualified teacher, organised 
classes. Immediately the education com- 
mittee threatened the parents with prose- 
cution under the Education Act, but they 
refused to be intimidated. A sanitary in- 
spector was sent along to condemn the 
halls but unfortunately they had been pre- 
viously passed as fit and the inspector had 
to pass them again. When the deputy 
director of education came to inspect the 
schools, he was shown the written assur- 
ances he had given the parents previously 
and was attacked by the women for having 
hidden himself away on the many visits 
they had made to his department. 


An interesting feature of the strike is that 
it has cut across the Catholic-Protestant 
division which is often bitter in Glasgow. 
One of the schools is Catholic and one Pro- 
testant but sets of parents have put up a 
united front. 

For several weeks the parents have kept up 
the strike school, but they are naturally 
worried about their children’s education al- 
though the children themselves seem quite 
happy. Recently most of them decided to 
send the children back. The corporation has 
offered transport to one of the schools and 
has said it will put a guard on the canal 
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bridge at certain times, but this is hardly a 
long-term solution for hundreds of adven- 
turous children. The council has also said 
that work will begin on filling in the canal 
within six months, but this kind of assurance 
has been given so often in the past that the 
parents are sceptical. One of them said that 
in the last six months she had met with so 
many outright lies and evasions from poli- 
ticians and civil servants that she didn’t feel 
she could trust them any longer. They are 
determined to stick to their direct action 
activities to make sure that the corporation 
keeps its promises. 


John Roberts 


Defending the Welsh valleys 


The valley of Clywedog, Montgomeryshire, 
must be one of the few places in Europe 
where land holdings are often measured in 
square yards. A three-acre plot in the 
middle of the valley has recently been 
divided into about 300 holdings, and even 
some of these are owned by syndicates. 


The new owners are not trying to revive 
strip-farming; most of them are not inter- 
ested in farming at all. They are drawn 
from all walks of life and some of them 
live thousands of miles away. The only 
thing they all have in common is Welsh 
nationalism. This, strange as it may seem, 
is a new line in direct action. Its sole pur- 
pose is to obstruct Birmingham Corpora- 
tion’s plans to flood the valley in a reser- 
voir scheme. The technique is quite simple: 
a nationalist buys a small piece of land 
smack in the middle of the flood area, 
divides it into hundreds of tiny plots, and 
invites any other nationalist who is inter- 
ested to buy one. When Birmingham Cor- 
poration begin clearance proceedings hun- 
dreds of “landowners” refuse to sell at 
any price. This means hundreds of com- 
pulsory purchase orders, and anybody with 
any experience of such matters will know 
the time, trouble and expense involved in 
that. 


This is a unique action, but the Clywedog 
situation is far from unique in Wales today. 
The farming community of the Gwen- 
draethfach valley in Carmarthenshire is 
currently using everything short of shotguns 
to block a Swansea reservoir scheme, while 
the site of the new Liverpool reservoir at 
Trywerin, Merioneth, has often seemed to 


be in something like a state of siege. The 
whole recent history of Welsh water has 
been trouble, and the root cause of it all is 
primitive Beeching economics. 

Nearly all industrial conurbations are con- 
stantly increasing their water requirements. 
For Merseyside, the West Midlands and 
South Wales the cheapest sites for new 
reservoirs are in Welsh hill country, And 
if they happen to be occupied already that’s 
just too bad. Rural Wales doesn’t count 
for much in English political considerations. 
The Tories couldn’t make much headway 
in these parts in a million years. They 
have nothing to lose. The Labour Party 
has to choose between offending Welsh 


farming villages or possibly offending 
enormous industrial communities. They go 
along with the big battalions. So if local 


politicians decide to play safe and keep the 
rates down, none of the big fish of English 
politics are going to object. 

Tt is only very recently that this economic 
steamroller has hit any snags. Welsh 
nationalism has been almost non-existent 
for most of the present century, mainly 
because Welshmen were prepared to trust 
first the Liberals and later the Labour 
Party. It is not a major political force to- 
day, but recent history has produced a small 
movement which is both highly determined 
and increasingly impatient. Thus at Clywe- 
dog and Trywerin, two determined bodies 
collided head-on. 

There are many issues involved. The most 
obvious is the straightforward nationalist 
view that the water is a Welsh natural re- 
source, and if English towns want it they 
can bloody well pay for it. But the real 


souce of heat lies much deeper. Most of 
rural Wales is Welsh-speaking. The con- 
tinued well-being of such areas is probably 
vital to the survival of the Welsh language 
and culture. And these areas have been 
continuously neglected in the economic field 
for generations. Rural depopulation, which 
effectively means erosion of the Welsh- 
speaking communities, has gone on un- 
checked for over a century. To a nationalist, 
development for the Welsh-speaking areas 
is not just socially desirable, it is a question 
of the survival of Wales as a distinct nation. 
Thus, when an English local authority 
blithely wrecks one of the Welsh-speaking 
communities that has survived, something is 
clearly going to crack, The constitutional 
methods of Plaid Cymru inevitably fail to 
satisfy a few people. 

So at Trywerin several minor acts of sabo- 
tage culminated in the blowing up of a 
transformer on the site. This was an un- 
happy example of what an impossible situa- 
tion can lead to. Emyr Llew Jones, a post- 
graduate student of Aberystwyth University, 
who was the main participant in the explo- 
sion, was arrested shortly afterwards. He 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. During the trial his 
motives were made quite clear. He was no 
revolutionary, he disliked violence generally. 
(The explosion was in fact carried out with 
meticulous care and never involved any risk 
to anybody.) He repeatedly made it clear 
that he was not advocating dynamite as a 
regular policy. To Emyr it was a purely 
personal decision. He had reached a point 
where he had to take some effective action 
himself. 


Inevitably, though, the incident had some 
unpleasant results. The lunatic fringe, 
always present in small nationalist move- 
ments, was soon in full cry. There were 
times during the trial when Emyr seemed to 
be the only nationalist in Wales who wasn’t 
raising his voice. Soon afterwards a futile, 
bungled attempt was made to blow up a 
high voltage pylon at Maentwrog, Merio- 
neth. Some of the people involved had 
been concerned in the first explosion, but 
the two actions were different in kind. 
Emyr Llew is a man of high intelligence 
and rare self-discipline. Without this kind 
of leader, the idea of sabotage can easily 
become emotionally overcharged. 


This is why the Clywedog idea is very 
important. The plaid has many good 
reasons for remaining constitutional, but 
unless’ they can get quick results a lot of 
young men are going to consider taking in- 
dependent action, and the lunatic fringe 
will have plenty of suggestions. Clywedog 
has seen the birth of a method of direct 
action which is not only non-violent, but 
legal. It may or may not save Clywedog, 
but all those legal expenses will at least 
upset the shoddy economics of valley- 
drowning for other potential] practitioners. 
This should be a deterrent of sorts. For 
the sake of other threatened valleys and 
other dedicated young men, I just hope it 
deters. 


John Roberts is an English-speaking Welsh 
nationalist from the industrial belt of South 
Wales. He was formerly a member of the 
Welsh Committee of 100. 
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Bayard Rustin 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: A GOOD SIGN 


Bayard Rustin, chief organiser of the Wash- 
ington civil rights march which brought a 
quarter of a million people to the Lincoln 
Memorial in August, phoned from New 
York on Tuesday with this comment on the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 


At 53 he has been imprisoned 22 times 
during the integration struggle. He is 
executive secretary of the American War 
Resisters’ League, one of the editors of the 
monthly, Liberation, and is at present 
organising an office in New York to con- 


KENNEDY from page 1 


In the past few months Kennedy began 
to move faster on the race issue, his 
speeches showed a greater sense of 
urgency, but it took the murders of 
Willie Moore, Medgar Evers, and the 
four Alabama children, mass demonstra- 
tions and vehement protest by influential 
Negroes such as James Baldwin to bring 
this about. 


In spite of his failings and his very 
meagre record of concrete achievement, 
one can still feel that Kennedy was as 
good a President as one can realistically 
expect at the present time. He was cer- 
tainly a tough cold warrior, but he could 
move beyond the kind of rigid dogma- 
tism that characterised the reign of John 
Foster Dulles over the US State Depart- 
ment. His greatest contribution, perhaps, 
was that, particularly in his important 
speech at the American University on 
June 10 this year, he told the American 
people in strong terms that peace was 
not only necessary but possible, that 
Soviet Communism, though evil and 
aggressive, had considerable achieve- 
ments to its credit and could be lived 
with, These are brave words in the 
American political context, and although 
one can have important reservations 
about the analysis made in this and all 
Kennedy’s other speeches about the 
Cold War, one can be grateful too that 
an American President has said at least 
part of what needs saying. 

Kennedy’s limitations and failures were 
partly of his own character, but more of 
the system in which he chose to work. 
Because of the power of Southern poli- 
ticians, a President is not wholly free to 
do what he wants on the racial issue; 
because of the power of the farm 
owners’ lobby, any President would find 
it difficult to help the desperately poor 


migrant farm workers: because of the , 


power of giant corporations and a vast 
complex of political and economic 
forces, it seems impossible for an Ameri- 
can President to have an enlightened 
policy towards Latin America and other 
under-developed areas, 

The question of what kind of President 
Lyndon Johnson will be is very specu- 
lative ; the evidence of his performance 
in the Senate and as Vice-President sug- 
gests that he will follow the main lines 
of Kennedy’s policies, although he may 
be even more cautious in his handling of 
reactionary forces, 

But the personalities involved and the 
dramatic nature of Kennedy’s death may 
divert attention from a startling paradox 
of American politics: that the American 
President, “the most powerful man on 
earth,” is powerless to make more than 
a marginal contribution (except in the 
direction of disaster) to the world’s 
major problems. Kennedy’s skill and 
merit as a politician was that he could 
identify and go along with the forces for 
progress at home and abroad - but he 
never led them. 

It_ may not be simply sentimental to 
believe that the children of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, have made a deeper and 
more lasting impact on the course of 
American history than President 


Kennedy did, or could have done, Un- 
fortunately, the peace movement has not 
yet been able to make anything like this 
kind of impact. Its Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, is not in sight. 


tinue the united campaign springing from 
the Washington march. 

The fact that President Kennedy is gener- 
ally believed to have been killed by some- 
one from the left will make the political 
climate difficult for any one on the demo- 
cratic left or the totalitarian right because 
a cry will go up that the extremists were 
responsible and there will not be a very 
real distinction made in many quarters. 

It is still too early to know precisely in 
what direction Mr. Johnson will move, but 
there are several issues which will provide 
important clues. His speech today, in 
which he called for the passage of the civil 
rights legislation and the tax bill, was a 
very good sign. However, we must wait a 
few weeks until he makes his major 
appointments and see who becomes Secre- 
tary of State and who becomes Attorney- 
General. 

What he says in his message to Congress 
in January on the question of peace and 
the question of unemployment, and whether 
he really puts his weight behind the civil 
rights bill, will all be important signs of 
what kind of president he will turn out to 
be. Mr. Kennedy had the labour vote and 
the Negro vote already in his pocket on the 
basis of his record, Mr. Johnson has 
neither, and therefore, since one of his 
major objectives will be to become the 
Democratic nominee for President in 1964, 
the fact that he has not got these two vital 
votes in his pocket means that he must take 


a firm line on jobs for everybody and on 
freedom, or he has no chance whatso- 
ever. 


One of the most serious problems Mr. 
Kennedy had to face was the big swing of 
opinion to the right, as shown in the in- 
creased popularity of Senator Goldwater 
and the support for the movement to make 
him President. Goldwater’s popularity 
came largely from the hatred for Kennedy 
in the South over the civil rights issue; 
therefore Mr. Goldwater was basing his 
campaign on winning the South and the 
Middle West. The fact that Mr. Johnson 
is a Southerner, and that there will not be 
time for the kind of campaign to develop 
against him that had developed against 
Kennedy, and the fact that many people in 
the South who were in the hate-Kennedy 
campaign have been brought to their senses 
by the violence in Texas - all this indicates 
that Mr. Goldwater, as a rightist and an 
extremist, may well lose his hold over those 
people in the South who are not full of 
hate, but who were resentful of Kennedy’s 
actions. 


On the peace issue it is likely that the 
objective situation here which led to the 
Kennedy peace policy still holds, and it is 
possible that between now and the election 
next year Mr. Johnson will have no choice 
but to follow the Kennedy international 
policy. This is not because he chooses to, 
but because the mass of progressives and 


liberals who supported Kennedy will not go 
along with him unless he does. 

I believe that the tremendous increase in 
unemployment and the great agitation 
among Negroes for freedom now have 
already forced President Johnson to an- 
nounce his support for the civil rights bill. 
That is a very good sign, because on 
matters of peace, civil rights and economic 
questions, the Negro is a barometer in 
American politics. 


Russell’s statement 


Earl Russell made the following statement 
last weekend : 
“J deeply deplore the brutal murder of 
President Kennedy. He was, I believe, 
sincerely seeking accommodation with the 
Soviet Union, and I earnestly hope that 
his successor will continue this policy.” 
A plea for an end to “the bitterness that 
begets violence” was made by the Chief 
Justice of the American Supreme Court, 
Mr. Earl Warren, when the coffin of Presi- 
dent Kennedy was brought to the Capitol 
on Sunday. 
“Surely there is a lesson to be learned from 
this tragic event,” he said. “‘Is.it too much 
to hope that the martyrdom of our beloved 
President might even soften the hearts of 
those who have themselves recoiled from 
assassination, but who do not shrink from 
spreading the venom which kindles thought 
of it in others.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Quite often, when I'm trying to write this 
column, I am oppressed by the thought of 
all the things which get left out of Peace 
News, for lack of space, lack of time, or 
because we just don’t know enough about 
them to write anything worth while. Some- 
times I have grandiose hopes of filling some 
of these gaps, since I have a few uncharted 
inches at my disposal, but usually the not- 
enough-time factor and the not-enough- 
knowledge factor put a stop to those ideas 
too. 
The worst omissions this year have been 
Gaitskell’s death and the Keeler affair, 
and there have been plenty of lesser ex- 
amples. For instance, 1 have been mean- 
ing for some months to praise Sir Edward 
Boyle, Minister of Education, for refusing 
to sack, reprimand or in any way con- 
demn his Principal Medical Officer, Dr 
Peter Henderson, for his views on sex. The 
opportunity has now arisen again. 
Dr Henderson had put it forward as his 
personal opinion at a private conference 
that sexual relations before marriage might 
not in all circumstances be immoral. This 
remark aroused the wrath of a number of 
moral dictators, notably Sir Cyril Black, 
MP for Wimbledon and chairman of the 
Moral Law Defence Association, who 
accused Dr Henderson of ‘condoning 
fornication” - a good old _ blood-and- 
thunder word if ever I heard one. 
Sir Edward Boyle also came under fire 
for not repudiating Dr Henderson’s state- 
ment; but in the House of Commons last 
weck he gave as good as he got. He told 
Sir Cyril that it was no part of his function 
to prescribe what mora! teaching took 
place in schools; that knowledgeable and 
thoughtful men and women did not think 
alike on matters of morality; and that he 
could see no advantage in trying to impose 
conformity where honest differences existed. 
He said: 

“T believe that intelligent men and 

women can only be helped in their search 

for truth by having their own and other 

people’s ideas run the gauntlet of serious 

criticism and discussion.” 
I wish more public figures would say things 
like that. 

* * * 

Another of our neglected subjects is the 
London busmen’s ban on overtime. The 
object of the ban, which has been going 


Catching up 


on since October 30, is to draw attention 
to the bad working conditions and rates 
of pay on the buses, which both cause, 
and are aggravated by, the shortage of 
drivers and conductors, It is being operated, 
as far as I know, by every garage except 
Dorking and Tring, and it has resulted in 
a loss of mileage of about [5 per cent. 

This makes life difficult for a lot of 
Londoners; but it shows how much we 
normally depend on the men’s willingness 
to work overtime, and it seems not to have 
turned the travelling public against the 
busmen, at least in my experience, People 
Pve spoken to about it recognise the justice 
of the busmen’s case, and often go on to 
add, “I wouldn’t have their job for any- 
thing,” or some such sentiment. 

A driver and conductor who were discussing 
the latest position at Moorgate this week 
had some interesting information to give. 
For one thing, it is drivers, rather than 
conductors, who are short. A lot of con- 
ductors apply to go on to driving, but 
they give it up after a few weeks. They 
find it much more of a strain than they’ve 
expected; and the London Transport 
Board’s doctors have now definitely estab- 
lished that driving is the less healthy job 
of the two. Apart from the greater nervous 
strain, the driver is confined to his cab 
instead of running up and down stairs all 
day. Combined with shift work and irregu- 
lar meals, this means he is more prone to 
digestive and heart trouble. 

The ban on overtime has already succeeded 
in bringing about the appointment of a 
government committee of inquiry into the 
men’s pay and conditions, which will also 
take into account any relevant matter, 
such as London’s traffic problem. The men 
at Dalston are now planning to work to rule 
as from December 2, and a delegate con- 
ference has refused to consider lifting the 
overtime ban until the union has tried to 
get an interim settlement of their 
claim. 

London hasn't experienced a general work 
to rule for a long time, and dire forecasts 
of chaos are being spread about. I hope 
this doesn’t just antagonise the travelling 
public, and I still hanker after the idea 
successfully adopted a few years ago by 
the Japanese railwaymen. This is to keep 
the system going, but to refuse to collect any 
fares, To my simple mind, that would win 


the affection of the public, and hit London 
Transport where it hurts most. Is it too 
late? 
» * “ 
More straight talk from Parliament: the 
Estimates Committee on the Home Office, 
which Jast July issued a report sharply 
critical of many Home Office practices, 
has now taken the unusual step of follow- 
ing up its report with a second special 
report, which is only seven pages long 
(HMSO Is). Six of these pages simply re- 
cord the recommendations the committee 
made in July and the Home Office’s ob- 
servations on these recommendations. 
On the seventh page the committee’s tart 
comment appears. I reprint it in full: 
“Your Committee feel bound to inform 
the House that in their opinion these 
Observations are unsatisfactory, In par- 
ticular, several of the Observations do 
not attempt to meet the reasoned argu- 
ments made by the Committee but merely 
repeat points already made in the course 
of the enquiry, points which the Home 
Office for unspecified reasons considers 
that the Committee have not understood. 
In the view of Your Committee, the 
undertakings to keep constantly under 
review the recommendations in the 
Report are not 2 substitute for the action 
which the Committee made clear is 
urgently needed. Both the manner and 
the substance of the Observations con- 
firm the view expressed in the Report 
about the lack of urgency in certain 
departments of the Home Office.” 
“ = * 
Members of Stepney CND who set up a 
“fall-out room” during Exercise Fallex 63 
carried out Civil Defence instructions to the 
letter - for example, remaining calm in all 
emergencies. Their big moment came when 
a visitor to the room threw his false hand, 
until then invisible, at a member of the 
committee, saying “Have a hand-out.” 
There was only a moment's panic before 
she replied “Oh, it’s a hand. How did you 
lose the real one?” The assailant retired in 
disorder; no other incidents are reported. 
* * * 


Last week's Sunday Mirror reported that 
an oral contraceptive for cats has been 
discovered, A usually umreliable source 
comments that it will be sold under the 
brand name Stop Cart. 


The second part of an article by Edward Thompson 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


As hope revived within Wright Mills, so it 
brought with it an enhanced sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. Before 1956 the great 
impersonal drift towards war merely dead- 
ened the will. “Most of us,” he had 

i written in 1952, “now live as spectators in 
a world without political interlude : fear of 
total permanent war stops our kind of 
morally oriented politics. Our spectator- 
ship means that personal, active experience 
often seems politically useless and even 
unreal.” 


After 1956 he felt the critical human pre- 
dicament with a new poignancy. The devil’s 
finale could be averted. He was astounded 
by the complacency of those Western intel- 
lectuals who met the Communist ferment 
with an “I told you so,” or who chalked it 
up as a gain - not to humanity - but to 
“the West.” It was their plain duty to 
move as ¢lecisively outside the military and 
ideological ‘“‘metaphysic” of the West as 
Nagy and Tibor Dery had moved outside 
that of the East. They must go out to 
welcome their Eastern colleagues, meeting 
not in some quasi-oflicial twilight of ideo- 
logical compromise, but making with them 
common cause in sharply confronting the 
twin ideologies of power and mass manipu- 
lation. Together they must fight “the in- 
different professors and smug editors of the 
overdeveloped societies in the West” and 
the “cultural bureaucrats and hacks, the 
intellectual thugs of the official line... in 
the Soviet bloc”: 


I can no longer write with moral surety 
unless I know that Leszek Kolakowski 
will understand where I stand - and I 
think this means unless he knows I have 


feelings of equal contempt for both lead- 


ing types of underdeveloped cultural 
workmen of the overdeveloped countries 
of the world.” 


The arguments of power and expediency - 
and their outcome in world war - were 
their common enemy. Mills found added 
inspiration in our own Aldermaston and 
CND, in the scattered European groupings 
taking the title “ New Left,” in the stirring 
of student movements and of new forms of 
direct action from Japan to Alabama, from 
Turkey to Johannesburg. 


It was at this point that he encountered the 
Cuban revolution, and through this the 
needs and gathering ferment of the hungry 
third of the world. He held the Cuban 
revolution to be (his friend Ralph Miliband 
has written) “the best and most decent 
thing that had ever happened in and to 
Latin America.” There was much in the 
Cuba of 1960 to appeal to the Wobbly in 
Wright Mills: the improvisation, the egali- 
tarian revolutionary tone, the unmanipu- 
lated “‘self-activity” of the campesinos, 
above all the ideological openness, He en- 
couraged Western intellectuals, of different 
persuasions, to take up work in Cuba. He 
even cooked up with Castro a somewhat 
bizarre scheme for a “Seminar on Varie- 
ties of Marxism” to which visiting lecturers 
of the calibre of Deutscher, Lukacs, Kola- 
kowski might be invited, and at which 
Titoists and Stalinists, revisionists and Trot- 
skyists might have face-to-face intellectual 
encounters, 


It was not, of course, the duplicity of Castro 
or the deep-laid schemes of Khrushchev 


up much of its openness, but, in the first 
place, the American economic, ideological, 
and military offensive. Mills saw the Bay 
of Pigs disaster coming all the way. 
Privately, yes, he had “ reservations” as to 
the Fidelists’ relations with the Communists, 
but these were not of a kind which would 
bring the least comfort to those guilty, in 
any degree, of complicity with the siege of 
Cuba. These - the fair-minded liberals too 
pure to associate with a “ Hands Off Cuba ” 
committee for fear that they might sit 
alongside an under-cover Communist, the 
dogmatists (whether under Trotskyist, paci- 
fist, or radical labels) who smugly prophe- 
sied that Cuba would “go Stalinist” while 
doing nothing to prevent the State Depart- 
ment from driving her into exactly that 
logic - he regarded such people as being 
equally guilty with the men of the Pent- 
agon. “I am for the Cuban revolution. 
I do not worry about it. I worry for it 
and with it.” 


He tried, almost physically, to place his 
body between Florida and the Cuban coast. 
His Listen, Yankee (1960) is a strident 
book. Analysis and apologetics become con- 
fused. But its tone was enforced by the 
organised hysteria of the great American 
media - the chain press, TV, the State 
Department itself - against which he wrote. 
These media at last were able to get him 
within their conventional sights, to hound 
and lampoon him as a “Red.” Against 
medical advice he worked through night 
after night, during the late autumn of 1960, 
mastering the history and problems of 
Latin America, preparing for a nation-wide 
TV encounter with the State Department 
expert, A. A. Berle. “I am bone tired,” 
he wrote to me at this time: 


“T’ve been running since last February, 
when I first went to Mexico, then Russia, 
then Cuba. Too much fast writing, too 
many decisions of moral and intellectual 
type, made too fast, on too little evidence. 
Anybody who is ‘non-Communist left’ 
today and goes into the hungry nation 
bloc, he’s got one hell of a set of pro- 
blems. . . . Now it looks like I debate 
A. A, Berle . . . in early December on 
NBC national TV hook-up (9.30 Sat. 
night, est. audience 20 million) on ‘US 
policy towards Latin America.’ I have 
to do it: it’s my god damned duty, be- 
cause nobody else will, but .. . I know 
little of Latin America and have no help 
to get me ready for such a thing. But I 
have to. Then the pressure on me be- 
cause of Cuba, official and unofficial, is 
mounting, It is very subtle and very 
fascinating. But also worrisome and har- 
rassing. I want to escape to reality, I 
want to escape to my study, I want six 
months to think and not to have to talk 
or write... .” 


He drove himself, through late October and 
November, beyond the limits of his strong 
physique. A few days before the debate 
he collapsed with a grave heart attack. 
Although he recovered sufficiently in the 
summer of 1961 to visit Europe, West and 
East, he knew that he was a man living on 
borrowed time. He was offered academic 
posts in England, Poland and elsewhere in 
which he might, perhaps, have found some 
retirement, might even have borrowed from 
death an extra year. He preferred to return 
to America, 


* * * 


This is the man who (Professor Shils has 
informed readers of the Spectator, July S, 
1963) “was a Manichean who saw power 
as darkness,” who “really cared very little 
for humanity,” and whose “ self-portrayal ” 
as a man “ who was attacked on every side 
by overwhelming odds” was “ completely 
a self-deception ”: 

“Now he is dead and his rhetoric is a 

field of broken stones, his analyses empty, 
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the responsible 
craftsman 


which hardened this revolution and walled 


his strenuous pathos limp. He was a 
victim of his own vanity and of a shriv- 
elled Marxism, which will not die and 
which goes on requiring the sacrifice of 
the living.” 


I don’t know what Mills would have 
thought about this review. Perhaps he 
would have preferred it to the grudging 
proprieties and polite devaluations with 
which the Establishment generally buries 
its enemies. It might have re-assured him 
to have known that he had drawn blood. 
After all, was it not of such men as Shils 
that he had written: 


“Their academic reputations rest, quite 
largely, upon their academic power: they 
are the members of the committee; they 
are on the directing board; they can get 
you the job, the trip, the research grant. 
They are a strange new kind of bureau- 
crat. They are executives of the mind. 

. . They could set up a research pro- 
ject or even a school, but I would be 
surprised if, now after twenty years of 
research and teaching and observing and 
thinking, they could produce a book 
which told you what they thought was 
going on in the world, what they thought 
were the major problems for men of this 
historical epoch. . .” 


I suspect that there is as much failure of 
the imagination as malice in the Professor’s 
obsequies. He really does not understand 
what Mills was about. What he (and so 
many others) can’t apprehend is the fullness 
of the strain taken by a man of Mills’ 
stature and with Mills’ profound respon- 
sibility both before ideas and before the 
audience which attends upon his thought in 
the nuclear age. 


The globe spins, but as they cross the 
campus to the next committee they don’t 
notice any movement. The conventions of 
their ideologies hem them in, but they have 
lived inside them so long that they don’t 
know it. For those who are more open- 
eyed it is easy to make a gesture of renun- 
ciation, to call down a plague upon both 
ideological houses. Neither house is going 
to be troubled by that. What is more diffi- 
cult than any of us realise is to develop a 
common movement of ideas, and of social 
forces, in the no-man’s-land between. The 
Communist dissenter speaks his mind - and 
he is hammered by the state for giving 
comfort to the enemy. He conforms or 
withdraws into reticence. The Western dis- 
senter speaks his mind - and he is segre- 
gated in the obscure world of eccentric 
little journals, or is “taken up” and given 
a licensed niche as a quaint protestor. 
(“ This is a very hard thing to face,” Mills 
said in 1960. “Im not sure that it is not 
harder to face this - although it may seem 
brutal to say so - than to face a situation 
such as in the Soviet Union or that of the 
Latin American countries in which to utter 
a word of protest may mean you are 
thrown in jail.”) 


At every side there are traps for the mind 
or sensibility - well-worn glissades of com- 
plicity or default down which the intellect 
may slither. At the moment when a man 
breaks free from the ideological assump- 
tions, the reasons of power, of one “ side,” 
he comes in danger of falling victim to the 
assumptions of the other. It is more diffi- 
cult to think about the large questions, in- 
dependently and to affirmative purpose, 
than is commonly supposed, The intellec- 
tual workman who stands between the two 
orthodoxies and who seeks to comprehend 
simultaneously the inner dynamic and con- 
tradictions of two, and perhaps three, con- 
flicting social systems must carry with him, 
in all his thought, the tension of a divided 
world, 


It was this strain which Wright Mills took 


continued on page 8 
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This stone in West Berlin is a mem- 
orial to the Russian officers and other 
ranks who died for refusing to fire at 
the freedom fighters of the June 17, 
1953, uprising in East Germany. 
Theodor Ebert argues that effective 
non-violent resistance in East Germany 
is possible, and needs to receive more 
help from the West. 


Theodor Ebert replies to his critics 


Non-violent resistance 
in East Germany 


In two articles in Peace News on September 6 and September 13, Theodor 
Ebert described the East German uprising in 1953, and suggested that three 
lessons could be learnt from it: first, that resistance needs a theoretical pro- 
gramme; second, that resistance needs an organisational backbone; and third, 
that resistance in East Germany needs the co-operation of West Germany. The 
only auswer to these conditions, he said, was “the political theory of non- 
violence and the corresponding methods of resistance.” 


Theodor Ebert’s argument was strongly criticised in letters by Dr Hannelis 
Schalte and Alfred Knaus (Peace News, October 18 and November 1). His 
proposal for “a secret system of contacts in the Soviet-occupied zone ” was 
condemned by Dr Schulte, who said that “all subversive and underground 
activity spoils the situation in East and West Germany.” Alfred Knaus added 
that Gandhi would not have agreed with the methods advocated by Theodor 
Ebert. He suggested that work camps, as organised by Service Civil Inter- 
national, were more useful. Theodor Ebert here replies to his critics. 


An organisation advocating non-violent de- 
fence, such as the West German Non-- 
Violent Civil Army, is forced by the very 
nature of non-violent strategy to try and 
exercise some influence on a potential in- 
vading country within its sphere, and that 
involves support for any emergent non- 
violent resistance movement in that coun- 
try’s territory. The totalitarian system, if 
it cannot be removed, must be undermined 
before it attempts any invasion. My survey 
of the conditions necessary for a successful 
non-violent uprising in East Germany 
should be seen against the background of 
these strategic considerations. 


They may sound shocking to pacifists, whom 
Lenin was pleased to call ‘ useful idiots,” 
but I regard mutual and fearless respect as 
a prerequisite of an “ atmosphere of friend- 
ship and understanding’ and of successful 
negotiations. The East German Commn- 
nists must be made to understand quite 
clearly that West German pacifists are not 
catspaws of their policies and not the fifth 
column of their ideology and the Commu- 
nist world revolution, 


My critics have said, perhaps because of the 
possible cost in human suffering, that to sup- 
port non-violent resistance against the totali- 
tarian SED (United Socialist Party) regime 
in East Germany is “ nonsensical or even 
criminal.” 


“ Co-existence, not non-violent defence, is 
the alternative to war and violence” is an 
opinion widely held among pacifists. In the 
first place, they overlook the fact that non- 
violent defence is the only way of making 
possible co-existence in safety and therefore 
unilateral disarmament. Secondly, peaceful 
co-existence can only be established between 
states based on a free democratic order. So 
long as oppression and deception prevail 
in East Germany we have a moral duty to 
fight them. We have to take the wind out 
of the sails of the advocates of the Cold 


War by suggesting suitable non-violent 
methods. An offensive of smiles is not 
enough. 


How can we reduce “ political and military 
tensions” and create “an atmosphere of 
friendship ” when in the SED we are deal- 
ing not with free people but with the slaves 
of a totalitarian order? The members of 
the Non-Violent Civil Army are the friends 
of every SED functionary, as Gandhi was 
a friend of the British when he wrote in an 
open letter: 

“Some of my Indian friends accuse me 

of shadow-boxing, because I hold that we 


should not hate the British but the system 
by which they rule India. I would like to 
try to show them that it is possible to 
abhor the evil one’s brother does without 
hating him. Christ accused the Scribes and 
Pharisees of evil deeds, but he did not 
hate them. I think I can say that I pay 
the greatest attention to the human per- 
son and sharply analyse my own short- 
comings. In the process I have found that 
man is of greater value than any system 
he devises. I also know that taken singly 
you are much better than the system you 
develop as a mass. 


“Here in India everyone adheres to 
some kind of system, the baseness of 
which can hardly be described. I can 
therefore condemn the systems in the 
hardest words without at the same time 
condemning you or ascribing evil in- 
tentions to every Englishman. You are no 
less slaves of a system than we are.” 
(Young India, July 13, 1921.) 


The recent sham elections, resulting in a 99 
per cent support for the East German re- 
gime, have shown that the SED continues 
to uphold its system of lies. Human self- 
respect and human striving for truth demand 
resistance, My critics bank on a gradual im- 
provement of the system, There is no evi- 
dence that this will come. 


The SED relies on the eventual resignation 
of their internal opponents in the face of 
the powerful state security service, and on 
the gradual effect of their propaganda on 
young people. Anyone who has experienced 
the extent to which Nazi propaganda was 
able to influence the people, though it could 
not permanently corrupt them, is just in- 
capable of waiting patiently for an improve- 
ment and of calmly talking in the meantime 
with SED functionaries about co-existence, 
the lessening of tension, friendship and 
peace. 

Service Civil International camps in East 
Germany seem to me to be a useful and 
constructive activity, but they are totally in- 
sufficient in view of the propaganda machine 
of the SED, particularly as such delicate 
questions as elections to the People’s 
Chamber, conscientious objection to military 
service, and the wall in Berlin can be dis- 
cussed only quite internally. 

The alternatives offered by my critics, there- 
fore, appear to me to be quite insufficient, 
but there remains the question as to whether 
it is “criminal” to issue a call to non- 
violent resistance because of the possible 
cost in human suffering. Although non- 
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violent resistance must always be voluntary 
and anyone who participates is himself re- 
sponsible for any suffering or even death 
which may result, the person who initiates 
and organises resistance also bears a certain 
degree of responsibility. In that sense Martin 
Luther King was responsible for the death 
of the four children in the bombing attack 
on a Baptist church in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in September, In 1929, prior to 
the great independence campaign which 
caused the death of more than a hundred 
Indians, Gandhi declared : 


“ Speaking with a full sense of respon- 
sibility, I know the tremendous con- 
sequences of civil disobedience . . . but a 
man who is mad, as I am now, after 
freedom has got to take tremendous 
risks.” 
Gandhi's action was justified, because with- 
out it the terrorists would have taken the 
initiative. In 1929, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the advocate of violent resistance in Bengal, 
told his supporters: “Give me your blood, 
and I shall give you freedom.” In America 
Martin Luther King had to compete with 
the Black Muslims, There are regular bomb- 
ing attacks on the wall in Berlin, and re- 
cently acid was thrown into the face of a 
people’s policeman. The possibility cannot 
be ruled out that tomorrow hatred and de- 
spair will erupt into terrorist activities. Even 
though the creation of an OAS is unlikely, 
non-violent resistance in East Germany 
would be justified because the SED system, 
which has remained almost untouched by 
de-Stalinisation, is a constant threat to 
peace in the world and within its own 
oorders a cruel oppressor of religious and 
political freedom, It systematically corrupts 
the people by its propaganda. 
In explaining Gandhi's decision to resist, 
taken under pressure of time. S. Gopal 
quotes a strategic remark by Field Marshal 
Rommel: 
“ Situations can arise, when even a gamble 
may be justified - as, for instance, when 
in the normal course of events defeat is 
merely a matter of time, when the gain- 
ing of time is therefore pointless and the 
only chance lies in an operation of great 
risk.” 
If the person who acts is to be condemned 
as a criminal, it should be remembered that 
by not acting a person can become guilty 
before his own conscience, if not before the 
world. 
How is it possible successfully to resist a 
totalitarian regime? I tried to show in my 


Be 


article that successful resistance must be 
based on the principle of non-violence and 
on mass support. The question is how the 
principle can be made known in East Ger- 
many and how resistance can be organised. 
Since Gandhi was never faced with this 
particular problem, his advice can be only 
of theoretical, not of practical, value: the 
British made no determined effort to pre- 
vent the spread of his teaching and the or- 
ganisation of his campaigns. If anyone 
wrote a letter to the SED similar to Gandhi’s 
letter quoted above and distributed it as a 
leaflet, he would be arrested before he could 
give away more than a few, Since a trial 
would draw the attention of the public, he 
would probably just disappear and remain 
in prison for decades. 


The action taken by the Norweigian teachers 
in their resistance against the Quisling re- 
gime and the Nazi occupation would seem 
to be more relevant here. When in the 
spring of 1942 an attempt was made to 
force them into the Norwegian National 
Socialist Party and to spread Nazi propa- 
ganda in the schools, 8,000 or 10,000 
teachers out of 12,000 sent a letter of pro- 
test to the government, signing it with 
their names and addresses. The risk to each 
one of them was not too great, since the 
protest was a massive one. It could be suc- 
cessful only because the teachers obtained 
the text of the letter from the underground 
organisation of teachers. (Gene Sharp, 
Tyranny Could Not Quell Them.) 


Two instances of resistance by secondary 
schoolchildren in East Germany may serve 
further to illustrate the point. 


When on September 21, 1961, conscription 
was introduced in East Germany with no 
provisions for conscientious objectors, the 
boys of form 12b of the grammar school 
at Anklam went to school in black suits. 
They covered the teacher’s desk with a black 
cloth and fastened an SED party badge to 
it. They were questioned by their teacher, 
who was a member of SED, and replied: 
“We are mourning our future.” 

Three boys were sentenced to a total of 
twelve years imprisonment on the grounds 
that they had insulted the government. One 
18-year-old boy got a sentence of five 
years and his two classmates each got three 
and a half years. Five teachers who taught 
in that form were dismissed without notice 
and now have “to prove themselves in the 
production drive.” (Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, February 12, 1962.) 

I was told of the second instance by a 
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The Victors, directed by Carl Foreman, now 

showing at the Odeon, Leicester Square. 
I guess we had a pretty good war really. 
Not that we didn’t see some pretty nasty 
things - like that French officer who killed 
some Germans even though they were try- 
ing to surrender. But it was never nasty 
all the time, and we met some pretty inter- 
esting people - I bet some of the girls could 
have been movie stars in peace time. 


After our training in the States we went 
Straight over to England. It wasn’t a good 
time to be there; it was 1942 and the Ger- 
man air raids were terrific. I remember 
two of the boys got pretty scared. They 
were on guard one night during a raid, and 
when the bombs started to drop quite near 
them they got panicky and finally dived 
into an air raid shelter. Then this British 
air raid warden came along, calmly whist- 
ling and not taking a blind bit of notice of 
the raid. The boys felt a bit foolish, but 
it gave them courage to see this Britisher 
taking it so calmly. They found guard a 
bit easier after that. 

The English were always pretty good to us. 
Much later in the war, one of the boys was 
in hospital in England getting over a 
wound. He went out one day for a walk 
and got caught in the rain. He was waiting 
in the downpour for a bus when this Eng- 
lish family took him in, gave him some 
tea, and while he was dozing over the fire 
they slipped ten shillings into his pocket. 
Can you beat that? No wonder the Eng- 
lish won the war. 

From England we went over to Italy. It 
was pretty rough out there. The ordinary 
Italian people were short of everything and 
in a lousy shape. The girls would sell 
themselves to anybody for a packet of 
cigarettes, and most of the boys were out 
with a girl every night. But there were 
some real nice guys in our unit. One of 
the boys met a girl whose husband had 
been missing for three years, and the Nazis 
raped her and gave her a taby. He used 
to take food every day and just sit on her 
doorstep chatting to her. I thought at first 
he must have been after something, but no, 
he just liked doing good turns. You know 
he even got friendly with an Indian soldier 
who all the other Italians treated like 
poison because of his colour. The old 
Indian turned out to be a great guy and 
pretty good with babies - he had three of 
his own. 


From Italy we went on to the D-Day 
landings. It wasn’t really the way I wanted 
to see France, but they threw in Belgium 
and Germany as well, so I guess I shouldn’t 
gripe. Those European dames really are 
something. One of the boys met a fantastic 
Polish broad in Berlin. She was in the 
black market, ran a super de luxe restaurant 
and made really big money. She gave him 
a fantastic time for a few days, three-course 
dinners, baths, the lot. She even wanted 
him to desert and help her run the business, 
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Victor and violinist 


(George Hamilton and Romy Schneider) 


but he wasn't that screwy. Just when we 
were wondering if he had gone on the run, 
up he turns. Some guys have all the 
luck ! 


But the funniest story was what happened 
to the sergeant, According to him he went 
off one day to look over a house which 
they were thinking of using as a staff head- 
quarters. It turned out to be a pretty 
smart house, with pictures on the wall and 
books everywhere. As soon as he saw it 
the sarge said he knew the people who 
owned it must have had lots of education. 
While he was poking round he met the 
woman who owned the house. She was 
pretty sophisticated but in bad shape. She 
kept talking about poetry to the sarge and 
asking him if he’d read some really way 
out poets. The sarge said it was clear to 
him that she'd been under a terrific strain. 
He decided to stay the night in the house 
and go back to report next morning. He 
had a real shock during the night. He 


woke up to hear the guns going off and saw 
this woman shivering in the corner. Accord- 
ing to the sarge - and you can believe him 
or not depending on your taste - she says 
she can’t bear to be by herself. So he says 
she can sleep in his bed with him, It was 
all very innocent, he reckons, just a friendly 
gesture on his part. But then you know 
the sarge - J bet they didn’t talk about 
poetry all night. 


One of the other boys had a tougher time. 
He went to a cafe one night and met this 
girl who played the violin during the in- 
tervals of the dance. She was very reserved 
and wouldn’t say much even when he in- 
vited her over for a drink. But she made 
a real hit with him, and when he got a 
chance some months later he went back to 
the cafe to see her. And what do you think 
he found? She was a tart of the worse 
kind. He couldn’t believe it - that nice 
reserved cultured girl he’d kept in mind. 
Well, it really broke him up. 


Even in Germany there were one or two 


unpleasant incidents. One Christmas we 
had to be witnesses to the execution of a 
deserter. (Can’t say I cared for that - and 
at Christmas time too. You'd think they’d 
have found a better time than that. Those 
brass hats got no sense. 


But I'm not complaining. They say that 
war is hell, and I guess it is in some ways. 
But it gives you a chance to see the world, 
meet interesting people, do interesting 
things. The guys I was with were the 
nicest bunch of guys you could have hoped 
for. Sometimes I wish I was back with 
them now. Oh, yeah, the story didn’t have 
a happy ending for one of the boys - the 
one was was stuck on the violinist. He 
was found dead one day next to a dead 
Russian soldier in East Berlin. They’d had 
a knife fight and done for each other, so I 
heard. Well, what could you expect from 
the Russians. I never believed all that stuff 
about our gallant allies. 
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student who herself took part in the re- 
sistance, 


When the news reached Leipzig that the 
Hungarian freedom movement had been 
crushed by Russian tanks, for the first time 
all the pupils of the Thomas Grammar 
School turned up at the daily ceremony of 
saluting the flag. The 40 pupils of the senior 
form wore mourning. The SED function- 
aries understood. The school was closed im- 
mediately, but this soon became known in 
the neighbourhood and was reported even 
in some foreign newspapers. The children 
received no punishment, since they did not 
appear to have a leader and the reason for 
their mourning, though all too obvious, was 
never stated. 

It should not be concluded from these in- 


stances that punishment can or should al- 
ways be avoided. The resistance of the 


pupils at Anklam was not without value, 
though it is to be regretted that the West 
German pacifists were so busy establish- 
ing ‘‘ co-existence and friendship ” that they 
did not dare to take up their case. It can, 
however, be concluded that the planning 
and preparation of open resistance should 
proceed in secret, and that the totalitarian 
regime should be given as little opportunity 
as possible to arrest the organisers before 
the resistance movement is strong enough 
to continue without its leaders. Open re- 
sistance by unknown persons acting on their 
own, the news of which can easily be sup- 
pressed, is politically speaking almost point- 
less. 
Since the word ‘underground organisa- 
tion” makes people think of catacombs 
and plastic bombs, the designation “ secret 
contact system’ would appear to be more 
suitable for this non-violent struggle. Such 
an organisation would have to fulfil three 
main tasks: 

1, Printing and distributing information 

about the non-violent resistance. 


2. Planning and _ preparing resistance 
action. 


3. Prevention of violence in mass action. 


Clandestine activity of this kind is inevit- 
ably connected with the fear of arrest and 
suspicion of infiltrating spies, when neither 
fear nor suspicion should have any place in 
a non-violent resistance movement, There 
seems to be an urgent need, therefore, of 
resistance methods which do not, or only 
very slightly, rely on a secret contact 
system. I would be grateful for any con- 
structive suggestions. 
* * * 

I would not wish to give a wrong impres- 
sion in this discussion, and must therefore 
stress the fact that the Non-Violent Civil 
Army does not see its primary purpose in 
initiating non-violent resistance in East Ger- 
many, but in the creation of non-violent 
resistance in West Germany. The accent is 
on non-violent resistance because there is 
a better chance of any reforms being suc- 
cessful] when the SED no longer feels mili- 
tarily threatened. 


The development of non-violent resistance 
methods in West Germany cannot, however, 
be divorced from East Germany. The two 
parts of Germany will probably infiuence 
each other’s revolutionary thought, If non- 
violence finds supporters in West Germany, 
their ideas and methods vil be taken up 
in East Germany, and this in turn will in- 
crease the popularity of sch ideas in thu 
West. Eberhard Grosser, leader of a work- 
ing group for non-violeny action in Berlin, 
has written in an artcle entitled ‘“ The 
Strategy of Non-Violent Action for the 
Self-Liberation of the Germans”: 


“The differing conditions in Germany’s 
two regimes may cause a shift in their 
phases of development. At the moment 
West Germany is far advanced in the 
struggle against nuclear violence. As soon 
as its example is fully understood in 
East Germany the dammed up political 
energies of our countrymen on the other 
side of the zonal border may well over- 
take the sluggish masses in West Ger- 
many.” 
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Much alarm and some confusion among 
Britain’s voluntary relief and aid organisa- 
tions has been caused by the resolution 
concerning the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade which the British Govern- 
ment is currently sponsoring at the UN 
General Assembly and which is supported 
by Ghana, Ceylon and Liberia. The reso- 
lution reads, in part: 


“The UN General Assembly ‘ 
appeals to all non-governmental organ- 
isations to put their enthusiasm and re- 
sources at the service of a world cam- 
paign in the basic human fields of food, 
health and education, including training, 
to start in 1965 and to continue for the 
remainder of the United Nations Deve- 
lopment Decade.” 


The Observer reported on November 10 
that the resolution positively recommended 
that the UN work should be left primarily 
to the voluntary organisations instead of to 
governments, and that this had caused much 
alarm among the relief organisations. In 
fact, the resolution does not recommend 
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this; instead it omits all reference to gov- 
ermmments, except when mentioning that gov- 
ernments should help to facilitate the work 
of non-governmental organisations. Frank 
Harcourt-Munning, Administrator of War 
on Want, was among those who protested 
most vigorously when The Observer report 
appeared. He has now told Peace News 
that this was a misunderstanding, that his 
organisation will respond to the resolution’s 
appeal, and that he thinks the other organ- 
isations were mistaken in their protest. 
Oxfam, however, later told Peace News 
that they maintain their stand with regard 
to the resolution. They commented: 
“The suggestion that such a world cam- 
paign be left to the ‘enthusiasm and re- 
sources’ of non-governmental organisa- 
tions such as Oxfam betrays a sense of 
complacency which is quite at variance 
with the sheer scale of the problem.” 
British non-governmental agencies, at the 
most generous, estimate, contribute a total 
of £20 million a year, according to the Over- 
seas Development Institute. Even with the 
help of the UN member governments the 


UN Development Decade: 
voluntary bodies alarmed 
at British resolution 


target has not been reached in any of the 
five years of the Development Decade which 
have so far passed. Nigel Nicholson said, for 
the United Nations Association, that the 
British resolution “is a tragically feeble 
response to the greatest challenge of the 
century.” 


Representatives of many voluntary organ- 
isations met in London on Tuesday, Nov- 
ember 19, to express their concern at what 
they regard as a deliberate omission by the 
British Government. War on Want did not 
attend, but representatives were present 
from Oxfam, the Save the Children Fund, 
UNA, the Overseas Development Institute, 
the Friends Service Council and other 
organisations. Mr, Henry Fletcher, Deputy 
Director of Oxfam, pointed to evidence 
that the omission of governmental help was 
deliberate, commenting: 


“Tt is interesting to note that in its 
original form, as proposed by the UN 
Parliamentary Group, the resolution went 
much further and called for specific tar- 
gets to be established by both developed 


and developing countries. This would 
have made sense, but has been omitted 
from the present text. 
“IT wonder at what point that bit got 
lost ? Was it something to do with find- 
ing more money ? The resolution appeals 
to voluntary organisations for their en- 
thusiasm and energy. What about a bit 
of enthusiasm and energy from govern- 
ments? What about consulting the 
voluntary organisations before putting 
the proposal forward ? ” 
That one per cent of each developed gov- 
ernment’s income was to go towards aiding 
the developing countries was decided at the 
beginning of the Development Decade, but 
even five years afterwards the British Gov- 
ernment contributes only 0.6 per cent a 
year, Mr. Fletcher pointed out that 
although Britain gave £148 million in over- 
seas aid last year, almost half of it was in 
loans at rates of high interest. Repayment 
of these loans places a very heavy burden 
on the emerging countries. ‘“ Where exactly 
does one draw the line between aid and 
usury ?” asked Mr, Fletcher. 
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in his last years, and under which he died. 
He entered precipitately into the heart of 
the conflict. and found a world which was 
in many ways strange. Where he had been 
most familiar with academic discourse, he 
now encountered a Babel of voices. 
Western radicals told him to “tell Castro.” 
Men from the hungry nations told him to 
“tell the West...” Embittered Communist 
revisionists, their voices sharp-edged with 
remembered suffering, warned him against 
the smoothies of Communist ideological 
“co-existence.” Pragmatic Gomulka-type 
revisionists warned him against the self- 
flagellant utopianism of the moralistic re- 
visionists. He was solicited by petty 
factionalists and scorned by proponents of 
a deflationary realpolitik; he attended as 
readily to little student journals as to men 
of established academic repute. He had to 
find his own way, distinguishing the 
original from the eccentric, the men of in- 
tegrity from the opportunists. No doubt he 
made errors of judgment: he was a hard- 
pressed and impatient man. The important 
thing is that he got the discourse moving. 
He served in himself as a hyphen, joining 
the dissenting intellectuals of two conformist 
worlds. 


To build that house of theory between the 
camps requires an independence of intellect 
and a willingness to call ridicule upon 
oneself by exposing one’s immature notions 
in public (which Mills called the “nerve of 
failure”) which can easily tip over into the 
aridity of self-opinionated isolationism. It 
requires an openness before changing ex- 
perience which can tip over into oppor- 
tunism. ‘“‘ When events move very fast and 
possible worlds swing round them,” Mills 
wrote in 1942, “something happens to the 
quality of thinking. Some men _ repeat 
formulae; some men become reporters. To 
time observation with thought so as to 
mate a decent level of abstraction with 
crucial happenings is a difficult problem.” 


Twenty years on and the difficulties are 
greater. It becomes more evident that the 
building. of that house must be done by 
many workmen, from the East as well as 
the West. Theories of society and of 
human nature must be developed adequate 
to the analysis of both Communist and late 
capitalist societies. An utopian goal of a 
humane, democratic, communitarian society 
must be projected, to which the greatly- 
differing societies of East, West, and Third 
World may be directed - and indeed must 
be directed if we are ever to achieve, not 
a tetchy truce, but the supersession of the 
Cold War. 


Men must discover, East and West, how to 
decompose power within complex “ over- 
developed ” industrial societies, Addressing 
himself to this theme, the rise of the 


“ cheerful robot, of the technological idiot ” 
within the middle levels of both American 
and Soviet power hierarchies, Mills wrote 
in 1958: 

“The fate of these types and this ethos, 

what is done about them and what they 

do - that is the real, even the ultimate 
showdown on ‘socialism’ in our time. 

For it is a showdown on what kinds of 

human beings and what kinds of culture 

are going to become the models of 
human aspiration. And it is an epochal 
showdown, separating the contemporary 
from the modern age. To make that 
showdown clear, as it affects every region 
of the world and every intimate recess of 
the self, requires a union of political re- 
flection and cultural ‘sensibility of a sort 
not really known before. It is a union 
now scarcely available in the Western 
cultural community, Perhaps the attempt 
to achieve it, and to use it well, is the 
showdown on human culture itself.” 
That is one reason why Mills sought so 
earnestly in his last two or three years to 
open a discourse with the Marxists, to help 
in unloosing the reserves of experience and 
sensibility which were locked up within 
their doctrinal forms. When I criticised him 
(in 1961) for failing to appreciate the ex- 
treme sharpness of the encounter between 
the humanist revisionists and the oppor- 


tunists within the Communist camp, he 
replied: 
“You might not quite realise . . . that 


in many ways, just like you, I too am in 
all that . . . I come to the anguish of it 
from another position than you, indeed 
from another way of life, if I may put it 
so, but still we are finding ourselves in 
the same kind of difficulty, I think. As 
for me, being there makes me feel better, 
I mean being so generally close to you. 
It’s like Thoreau said: in a dishonest 
country the only place for a man is in 
jail, I suppose one could say that what 
I am talking about is the ‘Marxism of 
the heart.”...” 
He felt that the Western intellectual must 
repudiate the ideology of permanent war 
(at whatever remove) as decisively and as 
publicly as the scribes of Encounter 
demand that Communist intellectuals should 
repudiate their origins. No intellectual 
worth his salt could serve in the echelons 
of either “side”; and he should refuse to 
serve as a mercenary in their bureaucracies. 
He should live, act, and above all work as 
already a citizen of a world in which the 
Cold War had been superseded. His alle- 
giance should be to the healed human con- 
sensus of the future, and to no partial - 
national or ideological - salient. The only 
“security problem” which should properly 
concern him should be the security of 
human reason. 


It was in this sense that he looked toward 
the intellectuals as hopeful agents of 
change. He thought that they must take 
urgent steps to secure their own cultural 
apparatus, for international as well as 
national discourse, independent of the in- 
trusions of power, But he did not regard 
their rdle in any élitist sense as his choice 
of the term “cultural workman” was in- 
tended to emphasise, An “ international” 
of political or trade union bodies must be 
mediated (and thereby obstructed and dis- 
torted) by apparatniks and bureaucrats. 
But cultural workmen already were a 
diffuse international, Already West and 
East, South and North, the books were 
passing, the scholars, writers, and scientists 
were meeting, the students travelling, the 
technicians exchanging data. 


The intellectual, in his proper réle, he re- 
garded, not as an “expert” (a piece of 
mystification which drew his fire), but as a 
craftsman, He had no higher claim upon 
reward or status than any other craftsman, 
in industry or on the farm, But in the 
nuclear age his responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, in communicating his findings 
across all barriers, were greater. In one of 
his finest essays, addressed to industrial 
designers in 1958, he defined a “ properly 
developing society” as “one in which the 
fact and ethos of craftsmanship would be 
pervasive ”* 


“In terms of its norms, men and women 
ought to be formed and _ selected as 
ascendant models of character. In terms 
of its ethos, institutions ought to be con- 
structed and judged. Human society, in 
brief, ought to be built around craftsman- 
ship as the central experience of the 
unalienated human being and the very 
root of free human development. The 
most fruitful way to define the social 
problem is to ask how such a society can 
be built, For the highest human ideal is: 
to become a good craftsman.” 


In his own life he followed this ideal. It 
can be seen in his own admiration for the 
master of any craft - the designer, the 
engineer, the scholar; in the pleasure which 
he took in skilled work with good mate- 
rials. It can be seen also in the application 
which he brought to all his intellectual 
work - the deliberate manner in which he 
sought to extend the discourse between 
East and West, the mass of notes and re- 
cordings which he collected in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, and Latin America, the care 
with which he sought to define the area of 
fruitful common discourse in his last book, 
The Marxians. And in this, as in other 
things, he has thrown my mind back to 
that other socialist and “cultural work- 
man”: William Morris. Their lives show 


the same moving outwards from specialist 


expertise to public action, the same moral 
passion, the same responsibility before their 
own intellectual réle. Both taught by 
example, and both left a suggestive but un- 
finished array of ideas. 


Most of all, in his last years, Wright Mills 
offered a challenge to his fellow cultural 
workmen; to stand on their own feet, and 
to tell the public what they knew, “The 
view that all is blind drift,” he wrote, “is 
largely a fatalist projection of one’s own 
feelings of impotence and perhaps a salve 
of guilt about it.’ Nor was it enough to 
strike alienated postures and make faces at 
the Establishment. “The young compla- 
cents and the angry young men,” he wrote 
of Britain, “are quite free, Nobody locks 
them up. Nobody has to. They are lock- 
ing themselves up. The angry ones in the 
totality of their own parochial anger; the 
complacent ones in their own unimagina- 
tive ambitions.” By example he helped to 
end the long default, and to give back to 
hundreds of young intellectuals a sense of 
the dignities and moment of their trade. 

In most of this I report his ideas. I do not, 
on all occasions, agree. He was, it seems 
to me, too much of an individualist, and 
had too little experience of the “ grass 
roots” forms of social organisation - the 
ways in which minorities resist the great 
pressures of state and media, and reproduce 
themselves in their despite, This appears to 
me as a blemish in his social analysis, 
which led him to underestimate the intelli- 
gence and resilience of common men. 

But Mills would not wish us to place his 
ideas on a shelf as finished classics, He 
intended his essays to provoke us to argu- 
ment; they are one voice only in a con- 
tinuing discourse. I am not, T think, betray- 
ing a closely-guarded state secret when I 
say that the movement which once claimed 
to be “The New Left” (and with which 
Wright Mills identified himself) has now, 
in this country, dispersed itself both organ- 
isationally and (to some extent) intellectu- 
ally. We failed to implement our original 
purposes, or even to sustain what cultural 
apparatus we had. What purposes the re- 
view which now bears its name will fulfil 
remains to be seen. 

T hope that it will fulfil them well. But our 
original purposes remain undischarged, and, 
to my mind, they are still valid. If Mills 
were alive now and were to drop in on 
some of those who were among his fellow 
workmen, he would ask us hard and per- 
emptory questions. We would explain the 
organisational! difficulties, and he would tell 
us this was “crap.” We would mention 
uncertainties, and he would sniff the air for 
“ default.” We would point to our inade- 
quate equipment, and he would tell us to 
get to work with what we have. And, of 
course, he would be night. 
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International direct action groups meet 


Peter Cadogan reports: Last weekend, 
November 23-24, an international anti-war 
conference took place in Paris. It was called 
by the Committee of 100 and co-sponsored 
by Zengakuren, the Japanese student or- 
Nisation. It followed the similar conference 
which met last year in Amsterdam; its 
purpose was to bring together direct action 
groups for the purpose of common thinking 
and action. The conference was attended 
by 56 people from 10 different countries, 
including a considerable number from 
France. 

The discussion covered the French tests, the 
German emergency laws and similar laws 
now operating in France, Franco-German 
militarism and the attitude of the movement 
to the division of Germany, the situation 
in Spain and possible forms of future 
action. 

There was recognition that the terms 
We use, unilateralism, direct action, non- 
violence, etc., have very different meanings 
in different countries; “direct action” in 
France, for example, has strong violent 
associations. Some progress was made in 


Anti-war dockers 
to strengthen 
their links 


John Papworth reports: A special meeting 
for dockers and port-workers from many 
European countries was held last weekend 
in conjunction with the Committee of 100’s 
international anti-war conference in Paris. 
A decision was reached to establish a focal 
point for liaison between dockers interested 
in direct action. Information about anti-war 
activities at the ports will be collected and 
disseminated in Amsterdam under the care 
of Pieter Houweling (van Harenstraat 21a, 
Rotterdam 7, Netherlands), a well-known 
Dutch pacifist and a docker. 
Individual dockers in different ports are to 
be approached to act as correspondents 
with the Dockers Direct Action Liaison and 
It is hoped that they will help to promote 
and co-ordinate future action, Jimmy Jewers 
agrecd to act from London in this way and 
other dockers similarly agreed for other 
ports. One of the DDAL’s first tasks will 
be to compile a report of dockers’ direct 
action during 1963, particularly with re- 
ference to the boycott of South African 
cargoes. 
The conference issued a statement which 
said, in part: 
“By strengthening links among dockers 
of all countries at grass roots level, we 
hope to make it impossible eventually for 
the warmongers in all countries to move 
any weapons of war through the ports. 
“We call on all dockers and port-workers 
to abandon their present national and 
political allegiances which are leading 
mankind to disaster, and to support this 
work.” 


Getting nearer 


And now we are past the £3,000 mark. Our 
target of £5,000 which we must reach this 
year if we are to keep the price of Peace 
News at 6d in 1964 still seems quite a long 
way off. But we have only a few weeks 
pelore our financial year ends on January 
i. 

This appeal has to be written and sent to 
the printers before we can know the re- 
sponse to last week’s news that a gift of 
£1,000 had increased our hopes of reaching 
our target on time. 

We asked our readers to match this generous 
gift by a special effort before Christmas. 
Those who came to our Christmas fair did 
their bit, as this weck’s total shows. Now an 
appeal to friends outside London, and out- 
side Britain: help us please to close the 
gap between the figure printed in big type 
and our aim of £5,000 by January 31. 


THE EDITOR 
total since February 1 


23093 


contributions this week £287 1 7 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Nil 


clearing up this confusion. 
There was discussion on the basis of in- 
ternational participation in national demon- 
strations and agreement that foreign parti- 
cipation in French demonstrations against 
the force de frappe, for example, should 
be in opposition to all bombs. 
There was much discussion of six points 
proposed as a basis on which to build anti- 
war liaison in future. These were that we 
were: 
for unilateralism and direct action 
against all nuclear weapons. 
against all military alliances. 
against racialism, colonialism and ty- 
ranny. 
for peace and freedom. 
. for a non-violent world. 
On various grounds these points were not 
formally endorsed. Niels Mathiesen of Nor- 
way and the International Peace Bureau, 
for example, argued that they were either 
too obvious or not enough concerned with 
means. But at the same time the points 
were not actively opposed and seemed to 
provide a tentative basis for the future. 
It was agreed to Iook further into the pros- 
pect of marches to Paris from London and 
Bonn and perhaps from elsewhere for next 
ear, 

here was marked opposition to creating 
vet another international as such, or even 
to giving a concrete name to the present 
growing international association of groups 
and individuals interested in non-violent 
direct action. 
It was, however, agreed to build up an 
address list of direct actionists - some two 
to three hundred names that would be 
common property and make for a new kind 
of horizontal communication rendering a 
centralised secretariat unnecessary. The In- 
ternational Subcommittee of the Committee 
of 100 undertook to produce an Inter- 
national newsletter. The International Peace 


25,000 march 
in France 


John Byrde reports: Last weekend saw the 
climax of a week’s campaigning against 
the French force de frappe when about sixty 
demonstrations took place all over France 
in which all the left-wing parties and peace 
movements and many trade unions took 
part. The campaign began the previous 
weekend with the march from Taverny to 
Bessancourt and with many provincial de- 
monstrations. and continued with many 
meetings during the week. 

Last Sunday 25.000 people took part in a 
demonstration at Puteaux, just outside Paris. 
There was a three-prong march into the 
town square and then a meeting at which 
a resolution was passed condemning the 
force de frappe and calling on President 
de Gaulle to sign the partial test-ban treaty. 
Though the demonstrations were on these 
limited issues, the main slogans used by the 
demonstrators were “Schools not guns” 
and “ Armaments to the scrapheap.” 


Two Swiss COs 
sentenced 


David Millwood reports from Geneva: 
A 19-year-old Jehovah's Witness who 
appeared before a military tribunal in 
Geneva on October 31 was sentenced to 


An PWN 


four months’ imprisonment for refusing 
military service. His name was not 
released, 


Another man who appeared at the same 
tribunal, Maurice Seigne, aged 55, was 
fined 200 Swiss francs (about £16 10s) for 
refusing to submit to the final inspection 
of arms and equipment which marked the 
end of his military service. He claimed 
that he had suffered enough from “ the 
process of depersonalisation used to 
obtain a man’s unconditional obedience.’ 


Bureau at Geneva (rue Zurich 41) will start 
shortly with the publication of a bi-monthly 
bulletin, and all interested in the circulation 
of material and addresses were asked to 
write to the IPB. 

Action Civique Non-Violente offered to act 
as hosts for a recall conference tentatively 
fixed for Christmas 1964. In the meantime. 
the Paris conference has created a new 
complex of personal, international relations 
and this, rather than its formal decision, is 
likely to be its real achievement. 

The sessions adjourned at lunch on Sunday 
and many delegates took part in the Puteaux 
march. (See report on this page.) 

About ten people from the international 


conference met Claude Fuzier and André 
Languiére of Comité Temporaire after the 
Puteaux demonstration. The phenomenal 
overnight growth of the anti-nuclear move- 
ment in France has been made possible by 
an association of the Communist and Socia- 
list parties and various independent radical 
elements, and this, as in Italy, raises pro- 
blems that in form at least are different 
to those we face in England. What ever 
one thinks about the situation in France, 
however, the long awaited French move- 
ment against the bomb now certainly exists 
and will henceforth play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the international develop- 
ment of unilateralism. 


ON TOUR IN ANGOLA 


The President of Portugal, Rear-Admiral Americo Thomas, with two African boys in 


military uniform during his recent visit to Angola. Si 
A cameraman covering the President’s tour was refused permission 


with the nationalists. 


The parents of the two boys are 


to visit the northern part of Angola, which is a nationalist stronghold. 

Since 1961 the Portuguese army has been trying to entice back the African refugees 
who fled across the border into the Congo when the rising started. Although some have 
returned, there are still 150,000 living in frontier villages just inside the Congo. 


Kioppenburg ban: Minister 
ordered to state reasons 


A rule nisi calling on the South African 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Vorster, to state 
in writing on or before December 2 his 
reasons for banning notices imposed on 
Theodore Kloppenburg on July 5S under 
the Suppression of Communism Act was 
issued in the South African Supreme Court 
on November 18. Mr. Kloppenburg, a 65- 


Cuba marchers arrested 


Nineteen members of the Quebec-Cuba 
march were arrested in Macon, Georgia on 
Tuesday, November 19 for distributing leaf- 
lets in defiance of the city’s prohibition of 
leafleting. Twelve of them who sat down, 
refusing to walk to the police van, were 
charged with resisting arrest; four of the 
twelve refused to recognise the court by 
refusing to stand and were also charged 
with contempt of court. 


The leaflets called for racial integration - 
there are two coloured people among the 
marchers - as well as for a US reconciliation 
with Cuba, which is the general aim of the 


3,500-mile march to Guantanamo, the US 
naval base in Cuba, 


The entire group announced its intention of 
remaining in jail rather than paying bail, 
which is set at $150 each on each charge. 
They will fast to protest against the injustice 
of the arrests. Bradford Lyttle, a leader of 
the march, said before the arrests and after 
several days discussion with Macon city 
officials: “We have passed out leaflets in 
every town along our route. We feel, and 
the Supreme Court has ruled many times, 
that the right to leaflet is a basic one which 
cannot be limited by any ordinance.” 


year-old South African exponent of non- 
violence, sought an order on November 1, 
with costs or alternative relief, setting a- 
side the banning orders. Mr. Kloppenburg 
claimed that the notices were “ unlawful, 
null and void.” 


Judge Hennings at the Supreme Court called 
upon the Minister of Justice, if he failed 
to state his reasons for the banning, to 
show cause before the court on December 
11 why (a) an order should not be made 
setting aside the banning notices, with effect 
from the date from which they were issued, 
and (b) the Minister should not be ordered 
to pay Mr, Kloppenburg’s costs incurred 
subsequent to November 18. The Minister 
was ordered to pay Mr. Kloppenburg’s 
costs to date. 


Correction 


There was an error in the front page article, 
“The magistrates share the blame,” last 
week. It was the jury, not Mr, R. E. Seaton, 
who found Frank Adler guilty at London 
Sessions. 
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A BOUQUET FOR PRISON OFFICERS 


Prison reform has certain affinities with the 
old treadmill, So long as there are feet on 
the platform, the wheel moves. But it never 
produces what the activity promises, and it 
always seems to return to the starting-point. 
Those who know best - that is, the prisoners 
- say that prisons won’t change until the 
officers do. It has been estimated, somewhat 
facetiously perhaps, that it takes two years 
for a progressive govenor of an outdated 
local prison to convert his chief officer. 


Nobody has dared to estimate how long it 
would take to convert the whole staff. 

An article in the November number of the 
Prison Officers’ Magazine does more than 
face the problem, It states the policy of the 
Prison Officers’ Association with a sense of 
purpose and progressiveness that one us- 
ually expects from prison reform organisa- 
tions. Prison officers, the article states, are 
committed not only “. . . to a policy of 
rehabilitation of the prisoner but also the 


Prisoners for peace 


The following are the names and addresses of those in prison at Christmas 1963 
and New Year 1964 as a result of anti-war activities, to whom greetings cards 
can be sent. The list has been compiled by the War Resisters’ International, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that it is correct; however, the WRI can- 
not guarantee that all addresses are accurate. 

Cards should bear only the sender’s name and address: no other message may 
be included. For prisoners in France, cards must be enclosed in an envelope, 


and illustrated cards are forbidden. 


The War Resisters’ International states that cards sent to men imprisoned in 
France and Italy will provide valuable demonstration of support for the cam- 
paigns for legal recognition of conscientious objection which are now taking 
place in those countries. We would also encourage readers unable to send 
greetings to all the prisoners to consider giving priority to the long-term 


prisoners in Yugoslavia. 


The postage rate for cards sent in unsealed envelopes to any part of the world 
is 24d. The airmail rate to the USA is 6d per 4 0z. 


FRANCE 

Gérard Jeannin and Alain Rouzet, cellule 
255, 3eme division, Prison de Fresnes 
(Seine), France. 

Pierre Sommermeyer and Claude Bresson, 
cellule 252, 3eme division, Prison de 
Fresnes (Seine), France. 

M. Andrau, M. Bourdet, Jean Jurciewicz, 
M. Kirchgessuer, Jean-Pierre Ladoire, 
Sylvain Lentz and Francois Violleau, 
Prison de Metz, 1 ter rue Maurice Barrés, 
Metz (Moselle), France. 

Yves Richebe, Hdpital Militaire Objecteur 
Francais, S'Alger, Algerie. 

Gilbert Schmitz, Locaux disciplinaires, CG 
2, Caserne de Lattre de Tassigny, Metz 
(Moselle), France. 

Didier Poiraud, Fort du Ha, 
(Gironde), France. 

Jean-Pierre Ostre, Les Petites Baumettes, 
Marseille (B du R), France. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Able Seaman P/J 979495 Dixon J.. CMF, 
c/o Tanglin, HQ Farelf, Singapore. 


ITALY 

Leonardo Rutligliano, Peschiera del Garda, 
Italy, 

Cristoforo Tondo, Castello Angioino, Gaeta, 
Italy. 


NETHERLANDS 

Tom Vieeshakker, Zaandam, Westzijderveld 
Tc, Netherlands. 

Kees van Meulen, Wydenes, Lekerweg 3b, 
Netherlands. 

Roelf Pannenborg, Wildervank, Willem de 
Zwygerlaan 9, Netherlands. 


USA 

Bram Luckom, Federal Prison Camp, Allen- 
wood, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Donald Porter, Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, Milan, Michigan, USA. 

Robert T. Ready and Paul Salstrom, 
Medical Center for Prisoners, Springfield, 
Missouri, USA. 

Clarence O’Neill Wilson, Federal Correc- 
tional Institution, Texarkana, Texas, USA. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Stevan Doroslovac, Milan Zakic, Tomislav 
Negru, Dusan Katanic and Ljubomir 
Petric, Goli Otok, Yugoslavia. 

The above are serving sentences of 8, 8, 6, 

9 and 8 years respectively. Awaiting sent- 

ence is Dejan Jevremov, who was called 

up on September 22. 


Bordeaux 


ALTERNATIVE SERVICE 
CAMPS 


Collective greetings may be sent to the 
following addresses : 
1 


DENMARK 

Tillidsmaendene, Gribskovlejren, Maarum, 
Denmark. 

Tillidsmaendene, 
vang, Denmark. 


FRANCE 


Camp de 
France. 


NETHERLANDS 


De Raad van Gewetensbezwaarden, Kamp 
voor Gewetensbezwaarden, Vledder, 
Netherlands. 

De Raad van Gewetensbezwaarden, Rijks- 
psychiatrische Inrichtingen, | Woensel, 
Netherlands. 


WEST GERMANY 


Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 53 Bonn-Venusberg, 
Universitatskliniken, Germany. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 74 Tiibingen, Univ- 
ersitatskliniken, Germany. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 69 Heidelberg, Univ- 
ersitatskliniken, Germany. 

Sozialdienstgruppe fiir © Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer, c/o Nothelfergemeinschaft der 
Freunde, 6 Frankfurt am Main, Hom- 
berger Strasse 28, Germany. 

Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer, c/o Internationaler Zivildienst, 
2 Hamburg 1, Beim Strohhause 14, 
Germany, 

Sozialdienstgruppe fiir © Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer, c/o Deutsches Rotes Kreuz, 
3347 Wolfhagen (Bezirk Kassel), Hilfszug- 
Zentralstaffel, Germany. 

Sozidldienstgruppe fiir | Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer, c/o Deutsches Rotes Kreuz, 
7 Stuttgart-MGhringen, Landessanitats- 
schule, Germany. 

Kriegsdienstverweigerer und IZD-Gruppe, 
c/o Biologische Klinik fir Ganzheits- 
medizin, 7325 Bad _ Boll/Schwarzwald, 
Germany. 

Sozialdienstgruppe fiir _Kriegsdienstver- 
weigerer, 4813 Bethel iiber Bielefeld, v. 
Bodelschwingsche Anstalten, Germany. 


Kompedallejren, Enges- 


Mauzac Dordogne, 


(Nord), 


There are many other war resisters in prison whose addresses are not known. They 
include many Jehovah’s Witnesses, who do not recognise Christmas and are often unwill- 
ing to be identified with the peace movement. 


positive participation of the prison officer 
towards this end.” Whether its policy is 
attainable, and whether it reflects the views 
of the majority of prison officers, is another 
matter, 


Before it deals with the future, the article 
reviews the present position of the prison 
officer. It is so honest and forthright that 
it might well be the prisoner speaking. It 
admits that under the present system “ there 
is little . . . that is different from the work 
of the turnkey in the last centry and the 
prison officer class as a whole is tending to 
become thoroughly institutionalised as a 
result.” This is courageous speaking when 
it is fashionable to claim that all officers 
are now group counsellors who are encour- 
aged and trained to rely less on the autho- 
rity which the prison gives, and more to 
their own judgment and initiative. ‘“ Most 
of the training at the Officers’ Training 
School . . . appears to be related more to 
the turnkey era than the 1960s." The end 
result is the institutionalisation of both 
prisoners and officers, and those who join 
the service “full of high ideals of doing 
something to help others, soon become dis- 
illusioned and, indeed, even bitter and 
cynical.” 


While the declared purpose of imprison- 
ment is now claimed to be the training of 
prisoners so that they may become better 
citizens, and for which the full participation 
of the officer is demanded, the officer is 
also reminded that it remains an offence 
for him to show “ undue familiarity ” with 
the men he is expected to help. Little will 
be achieved, the article goes on, by way of 
rehabilitation “. . . as long as prison officers 
are put in the position whereby they might 
be accused of having committed an offence 
even if they are only talking to prisoners.” 
I have often listened to individual officers 
expressing these views. But for their As- 
sociation to do so is indeed startling and 
salutary. 


The article goes on to deal with the future. 
It accepts the need to use imprisonment to 
help the prisoner away from crime. It re- 
peats the arguments for classification in the 
older maximum security prisons, the separ- 
ation of “ trouble-makers,” and treatment 
by progressive stages. It calls for an eight- 
hour working day with realistic pay for the 
prisoner. There is nothing new in this. What 
is revolutionary is the role of the officer, for 
under the new dispensation he would cease 
to be a “screw” who is distinguished by 
his uniform. Instead he becomes a welfare 
officer, trained, qualified, and clothed for 
his new role. This is an engaging proposi- 
tion. It could well be that the prospect of 
a prison manned entirely by welfare officers 
would frighten the offender into social con- 
formity. If it succeeded, the reform of the 
police might follow the same lines. 


What the article fails to recognise is the 
fundamental attitude of the prison officers 
to prisoners. They have no more love for 
them than have the police and the public. 
They don’t like reform. And they don’t 
like outsiders. I have often thought as I 
have left the prison where I visit that if I 
had been greeted with a fraction of the en- 
thusiasm that heralded my departure there 
might be some hope for the future, I have 
good friends amongst the officers at that 
prison. But the climate is not of their 
making. 


What the contemporary prison scene calls 
for is not officers who fill the role of welfare 
workers, for prisons are becoming embar- 
rassed with people whose sole function is 
to change the prisoner into what they think 
he ought to be. What is needed in the pre- 
sent order of things is people who have a 
deep respect for the individual whether he 
is their prime minister, postman. or prisoner, 
and who can share with him what they are 
themselves. It is doubtful whether prison 
training ever converted a prisoner into 
acceptable social behaviour. But the indi- 


vidual governor, chaplain, or officer may 
have achieved it, not by virtue of his posi- 
tion, but through the impact of his per- 
sonality on the prisoner, Prison, like other 
experiences, is something to be shared by 
officer and prisoner. Each has something 
to give to the other. 


The older prisons, which still form rather 
more than the backbone of what is called 
the “modern English prison system,” defy 
reform which goes deeper than first-aid 
work, While prisons like Pentonville and 
Wandsworth, Walton and _ Strangeways, 
Durham and Cardiff, remain physically un- 
changed, the most progressive thinking on 
penal matters achieves little. The Prison 
Officers’ Association has done well to con- 
sider its status and function in the modern 
setting. Its recommendations would, if they 
were implemented, improve the lot of the 
prison officer. But they would probably do 
little to remove the frustrations and the ir- 
ritations that beset them at present. They 
would at best achieve temporary relief by 
a change of function. When they became 
accustomed to their new social worker role 
they would also discover that nothing that 
was fundamental had changed. 


If on the other hand the Prison Officers’ 
Association concentrated its energies on at- 
titudes rather than on functions, and on the 
need to respect and share rather than to 
teach and to change, it would not only reach 
its own objectives of improving the status 
of the prison officer, but it would also help 
to create the climate where he could ulti- 
mately function in the way the Association 
feels he should. 


It is worthy of comment that of the six 
Officers to whom I have mentioned the 
article, although all knew something about 
it, none had up to that time read it, As one 
said, “ We've got to get on with the job 
while others only talk about it.” Such an 
attitude should not lessen the importance 
of the Association’s new approach. It 
should give direction to it. 
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"Rescue in Denmark’ 


Hans Kirchhoff’s review of Rescue in Den- 
mark (Peace News, November 8) is very 
useful. It is very important that studies of 
Past cases of non-violent action be impec- 
cably accurate, and that when one uses his- 
torical evidence in exploring the future 
potentialities of non-violent action one does 
not in any way distort the facts about past 
experience. 


There are points in his review, however, 
when his conclusions are questionable be- 
cause they are not solely based upon the 
historical facts alone, but also upon his 
understanding of how non-violent action 
“works ” - its dynamics. 


Mr. Kirchhoff concludes that it was not 
non-violent resistance by the Danes that was 
the primary factor in saving the Danish 
Jews, but rather the refusal of German 
officers and the Wehrmacht to co-operate 
with efforts to impose the Final Solution. 
To put the non-co- -operation of the Danes 
and the Germans into _ self-contained 
separate compartments is to attribute a 
static quality to non-violent action. The 
very opposite is the case: large- scale 
non-violent action takes place in, and in- 
fluences, a constantly changing situation in 
which the non-violent actionists, the oppo- 
nent and third parties are constantly mutu- 
ally influencing each other. 


There is evidence that in some cases violent 
or terrorist resistance tends to unify the 
occupying regime, its agents, troops, police, 
etc, Passive submission probably leaves the 
regime’s state of unity approximately un- 
altered. However, there is also evidence 
that sustained courageous non-violent re- 
sistance under at least certain circumstances 
tends to accentuate and aggravate existing 
conflicts within the regime and even to pro- 
duce new ones which may contribute to a 
reduced efficiency in carrying out orders 
and policies and even in extremities to open 
mutiny, 


While I can claim no special knowledge of 
the Danish situation, it is clear that credit- 
ing the results to German non-co- operation 
and belittling the role of the Danish resist- 
ance is to presume that there was no causal 
telationship between the two. In a par- 
ticular case there may or may not be, but 
the possibility of such a relationship at 
least merits very careful examination, One 
contention of advocates of non-violent 
action to defeat dictators is that such means 
are more likely than any other to produce 
just such non-co-operation among the 
dictator’s own agents and troops. If this 
has in fact happened, then the Prospects for 
the future use of non-violent action to 
struggle against totalitarian systems may 
not be so black as Mr. Kirchhoff believes. 
When are we going to get adequate re- 
sources to investigate such problems as 
this ? 

Gene Sharp, 

2 All Saints Road, 

Headington, Oxford. 


Catholics and Jews 


The Pope has not, as John Ball said (Nov- 
ember 15), “absolved the Jews officially 
from responsibility for Jesus’s death.” A 
committee has produced a draft for dis- 
cussion by the bishops of the Council on 
“The attitude of Catholics towards non- 
Christians, particularly towards the Jews.” 
The statement that “disdain or hatred or 
persecution of the Jews” cannot be justified 
by blaming their forebears for the Cruci- 
fixion is one item in this long draft. It 
stresses the close connection between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism and the fact that Christ 
and his disciples were Jews, and urges 
Catholic priests to promote “ mutual under- 
standing and esteem” between the two 
faiths. 


THREE LINE WHIP 


to all supporters 


Rhino whips in Sheffield, bricks in London. 
Thanks in a large degree to the Sheffield 
Telegraph and Peace News, the truth has not 
been buried. Make sure that Peace News 
continues to be able to challenge injustices 
and corruption, by buying it regularly, order- 
ing extra copies for meetings, fairs, demon- 
Strations, etc. and selling extra copies when- 
ever you can, obtainable on sale or return 
at 5s per doz. Write to the Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, N.}. 


Where does the “entertaining parlour 
game” come in which you regard as re- 
mote from the real world? Anti-Jewish 
prejudice is very real and not amusing, even 
in its mild forms. It has often shocked me 
to hear practising Christians speak slight- 
ingly or unsympathetically of the race to 
which our Lord belonged. As a Catholic I 
am particularly glad of the proposal that 
Catholic bishops and priests should throw 
all their weight into the encouragement of 
the opposite attitude. One would expect 
any man of good will to welcome it. 
Geraldine Beck, 

8 Sydney Road, Guildford. 


John Ball replies: As a Jew (of. sorts) 
myself, I am very well aware that anti- 
Jewish prejudice is very real, and I have 
considerable personal experience of finding 
it unamusing. I agree, of course, with 
Geraldine Beck that any breaking down of 
prejudices is very welcome, but personally 
I find the Catholic church’s attitude to Jews 
a patronising one - rather like “ being 
kind” to Negroes. My main point, how- 
ever, was that the Pope, an influential man, 
would do more good if he concerned him- 
self more with the crimes being committed 
daily by powerful men to whom he is sup- 
posed to be the spiritual guide than with 
a crime committed nearly two thousand 
years ago by people who are now all dead. 


‘Loaves and Fishes’ 


I was surprised to learn from Richard 
Boston’s letter (November 15) that among 
the initiate “mature in quotes is a code 
word for Dr. Leavis.” Dr. Leavis was never 
further from my mind (and he is seldom 
near it) than when I reviewed Loaves and 
Fishes. Should Mr. Boston ever venture 
outside the Leavis nexus, he will discover 
that “mature” is one of the most wide- 
spread of all present- day substitutes for 
“ good.” Others are “ contemporary,” “ pro- 
gressive’ and “advanced.” One need not 
be a distinguished philosopher (I am not 
one) to see that the use of these substitutes, 
rarely defined and never defended, is symp- 
tomatic of our lack of any such ethical 
criterion as Christianity provided; nor, as 
I argued in my book, A Defence of Philo- 
sophy, need one know what is good in 
order to choose whichever criterion com- 
mends itself best to reason. 

F. A. Lea, 

Den Internationaler Hojskole, 

Helsingor, Denmark. 


Greek demonstrations 


After inquiring into the measures taken 
against the Greek demonstrations, I was 
informed in an interview at Scotland Yard 
that in order to maintain the free passage 
of MPs to the House of Commons, the 
police, by Act of Parliament, are respon- 
sible for seeing that no assemblies are held 
within one square mile of the Houses of 
Parliament when they are in session. This 
was made clear to the Committee of 100 
before the demonstrations took place. 


The practicability of the Act is open to 
question, since its enforcement on this occa- 
sion caused far more obstruction than the 
demonstrations would have done: but it 
makes little sense to claim, as Peace News 
has done, that the Chief Commissioner of 
Police invoked “sweeping powers” for the 
duration of the royal visit. or that the 
police were used as a political weapon. 
The Act has been in,force for some years 
and applies to any public gathering. 


Without in any way condoning police 
violence or the severe sentences imposed, I 
think the Committee of 100 owes us some 
explanatiors. Why did they give their sup- 
porters to understand that the demonstra- 
tions would be legal when they knew that 
they would not? Why do they still insist 
that the police measures were an infringe- 
ment of civil rights directed specifically 
against us, without any reference to the Act 
under which they were taken ? 

Arthur Russell, 

13 Loxham Road, 

London, E.4. 


The Editor replies: Mr. Russell has been 
slightly misled by Scotland Yard. It is true 
that the police have the power to ban 
assemblies within one mile of Parliament 
when Parliament is in session, as it was at 
the time of the Greek royal visit. But the 
measures taken by the police greatly ex- 
ceeded these powers - for details, see Peace 
News’ front page, July 12, We understand 
that the police did inform the Committee of 
100 that the demonstration would con- 
travene the Sessional Orders. 


Most of us can make a hunger- 
free world a reality for at 
least one fellow human being § 
this Christmas. 
£5 provides 2 weeks’ agricul- 
tural training. A covenant for 
£8 a year gives irrigation to a 
water-hungry village. 


NAME .. 
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- SOMETHING 


PRACTICAL FOR 


OXFAM THIS 
~ CHRISTMAS: 


To help raise the Hunger 
£Million by December 31st 


Oxfam stands for practical action—in this country and 
overseas. We need committed people. Whether you can send 
a cheque or give an hour of your time, it means another crop 
planted, another family fed. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


On Friday 
morning 
20th Dec. 


Distribute 250 Christmas 
collection envelopes to 
factory and office workers 
at bus and rail stations, 
from 7.30 to 9a.m. Make 
this part of your outreach 
to the man in the street. 
Last year this 
distribution raised 
tens of thousands 
of pounds through 
office collections. 


2 Garol Parties 


You're no Bach Choir? Don’t let it deter you from 
carolling for a cause. Special leaflets available to distribute 
before you call. 


3 Pub Collections 


can be fun—for teetotallers too. They raise a lot of money. 
And they make people think about their hungry neighbour. 
We wish volunteers would visit every pub in the land in 
the 4 days before Christmas. Ask for tins. 


1 WANT TO BO SOMETHING FOR OXFAM THIS GHRISTMAS: 


PLEASE SEND ME: 


envelopes for distribution on December 20 
(envelopes sent in units of 250) 


| carol leaflets, collecting tins 


Address for donations and enquiries :- 


c/o Barclays Bank Ltd, Oxford 
2 AO OS a 
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CND ‘war’ worries Brooke: public stay calm 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: The Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament’s imitation 
nuclear war, Fallex 63, held from Nov- 
ember 14 to 17, produced much publicity 
in local papers, caused a sharp increase in 
applications for membership, and sold 
nearly all the copies of CND’s leaflet Civil 
Defence and Nuclear War, Peggy Duff said 
last Tuesday. Perhaps nearly as important, 


it resulted in much local initiative and 
enterprise. Hundreds of CND groups took 
part and were out in the streets of their 
towns retailing the effects of nuclear war 
and revealing the details of Fallex 62, the 
NATO exercise which Der Spiegel and the 
Spies for Peace exposed. 

CND's Fallex 63 kept the authorities on the 
alert, and the Home Secretary instructed all 


Police: MPs demand inquiry 


During question time at the House of 
Commons on Thursday of last week, several 
MPs pointed out that the eight “ brick 
cases” are far from the only cases to have 
involved police officers, including Detective 
Sergeant Challoner, at West End Central 
Police Station. It was to this police station 
that Hal Woolf was taken before he died 
in mysterious circumstances, 

Humphry Berkeley, a Conservative MP, 
pointing out that Hal Woolf had been taken 
to this police station, asked for an inde- 


Donald Rooum 
award 
suspended 


Donald Rooum, one of the four “ brick 
case” defendants awarded a total of £1,350 
by the police, has not yet received his part 
of the award and cannot comment on his 
case since it is still technically sub judice. 
The Official Solicitor, who is the guardian 
in law of all people confined to mental 
homes or receiving compulsory. mental 
treatment, is the mentally sick Detective 
Sergeant Challoner’s guardian. Until the 
Official Solicitor is prepared to approve the 
settlement during a hearing before the 
Queen's Bench, the award is suspended. 


Detective Sergeant Challoner is expected to 
become a voluntary patient. When this 
happens Mr. Rooum’s solicitor may inquire 
whether a voluntary patient is in need of 
the protection of the Official Solicitor. 


‘Talk-in’ at Exeter 
council meeting 


Harry Forrest reports: Exeter Committee 
of 100 held a “talk-in” on November 19 
at a meeting of Exeter City Council during 
the reading of the report of the city Civil 
Defence committee. One speaker stood up 
and began protesting about the lack of 
information available about Civil Defence: 
as he was hustled out another person con- 
tinued, and the process was repeated several 
times as successive speakers stood up and 
were hustled out. The council chamber was 
in an uproar as angry councillors protested. 
When a Liberal councillor suggested that 
the council should meet representatives of 
the Committee of 100 a chorus of “No” 
greeted him. 

The talk-in was held because of a blank 
refusal by the city’s Civil Defence officials 
to meet members of the Committee or to 
answer a questionnaire. They would not 
even say whether the city was a reception 
or an evacuation area, 

A letter apologising for the unusual step 
was distributed to everyone in the council 
chamber. It explained how the constitu- 
tional channels had been explored thor- 
oughly, but had been blocked by city 
officials and councillors at every attempt to 
seek information. 


Spanish march 


Several hundred members of the National 
Confederation of Labour of Spain, includ- 
ing many Spanish exiles and about 200 
British sympathisers, demonstrated in 
London_last Sunday against the visit of 
Sefior Don Fraga Iribarne, the Spanish 
Minister of Information, who refused to 
see any of the demonstrators. Augustin 
Roa, secretary of the National Confedera- 
tion, was allowed to take a letter into the 
Embassy. The letter called for an investi- 
gation into the alleged tortures of striking 
Asturian miners, for freedom of expression 
in Spain and the freeing of all political 
prisoners. Sefior Iribarne told The 
Guardian, when asked to comment on the 
he ee Ta “It would not happen in 
pain.” 
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pendent public inquiry into the behaviour 
of officers there. The Home Secretary re- 
plied that he was considering the Woolf 
case in the light of the judgment of the 
High Court on the application for a fresh 
inquest on Mr. Woolf, and had asked the 
Commissioner of Police for some further 
information. When he had received this 
report he would make a statement. 


Mr. Tom Driberg asked how long it would 
be before the police inquiry into the brick 
cases was concluded and would the Home 
Secretary publish it? If not, should there 
not be a public inquiry ? 
Mrs, Joyce Butler asked: 
“Since it is believed that there are at 
least eight other cases in which this 
detective sergeant was involved who are 
still serving sentences in Wormwood 
Scrubs and Pentonville, and since in 
another case three other officers were in- 
volved and there were other officers who 
witnessed and condoned these events, is 
it not clear that we shall only get the 
true facts by a public inquiry ? ” 
This week Mrs. Butler and eight cther 
Labour MPs tabled a motion calling for a 
full and public inquiry into the conduct of 
some Metropolitan Police officers during 
the Greek royal visit. The motion expresses 
serious concern at the threat to the “ fund- 
amental rights of the citizen inherent in the 
actions of some members of the Metro- 
politan Police in connection with the visit 
of Queen Frederika of Greece last July.” 


police stations to watch for signs of undue 
alarm in their towns, Sanity reports in its 
December issue, Few people who noticed 
that the exercise was taking place showed 
undue alarm, but several police forces 
showed an arbitrary excess of vigour in 
ensuring that they wouldn't. 

Police removed Fallex posters in Walsall, 
Caterham and Reading. In Walsall adjacent 
party political posters were left alone while 
CND’s were torn down. In Reading, Inez 
Randall reports that a billposting firm 
agreed to print and publish Fallex posters 
on rented hoardings and some were then 
tipped down by the police who said that 
the group would be charged with a criminal 
offence if they kept them up, but refused 
and still refuse to say what the offence was. 
A solicitor is making inquiries for the 
group. 

A local printer refused to print Fallex 
posters in Newbury, and in St, Albans a 
company covered up all CND posters, say- 
ing that it was following the instructions of 
the British Poster Advertising Association. 
Hampstead and the combined Hertfordshire 
CND groups produced daily issues of 
Focus reporting the state of the war and 
comments on Civil Defence arrangements. 
Faversham CND produced their own 
leaflets, publishing interviews with city 


officials and councillors. Daily bulletins to 
the press and to selected people were issued 
by Eltham and Sydenham groups. 


Civil Defence instructions were followed in 
the building of fall-out refuge rooms, which 
were open to the public, by Hayes and 
Stepney groups. 


A Harlow Civil Defence officer, as reported 
last week, manned the group’s Fallex centre 
and wrote a special article for the group’s 
bulletin Candis. Exhibitions, the selling of 
Sanity and CND pamphlets, house-to-house 
leafleting and the questioning of Civil 
Defence officers featured in the campaigns 
of Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Basildon, 
Wells, Maidenhead, Walthamstow, Horley 
and many other groups. f : 
London groups leafleted the main railway 
stations. One young man standing outside 
a main London station in the rush hour 
was nearly overwhelmed by the sea of com- 
muters who hurriedly passed him by. His 
poster read: “ Nuclear war devastation: all 
stations closed.” 

CND headquarters received an urgent call 
during Fallex weekend, A voice cried: 
“Civil Defence is holding a big exercise 
with posters everywhere announcing a 
nuclear war. What is the CND leadership 
going to do about it?” 


Breakthrough to paper unity 
at Islington congress 


Cecil Ballantine reports: Last weekend's 
congress at Islington Town Hall on the 
theme of “ Breakthrough to Disarmament,” 
organised by a body closely connected with 
the British Peace Committee, took little 
advantage of the present mood in the peace 
movement or of the current political situa- 
tion to discuss details of how the break- 
through could be brought about. The most 
precise proposals made to it were that dele- 
gates should send postcards to the British 
China Friendship Association asking for the 


splendid men. 


man. on duty 


— 


truth fs that the men in the 
force are a proud lot and It 
they have a wrong ‘un in their 
midst they will. be the first to 
get him sorted out.” 


over 70,000 policemen in Eng- 
iand and Wales, and almost 
without exception they are 


“ We would like the public to 
answer one simple question: 
How would you like just 24 
hours with not a single police- 


“The 


“There are 


anywhere ?” 


John Dixon in prison again 


Adam Roberts writes: John Dixon, the 
twenty-year-old able seaman in the Royal 
Navy who objects to military service on 
conscientious grounds, has been imprisoned 
again. He is serving a 90-day sentence in 
an army prison in Singapore. 

This is the third long sentence John Dixon 
has served as a result of his belicf in non- 
violence. Last February he announced his 
refusal to make a mockery of his pacifist 
beliefs by continuing his twelve-year en- 
gagement in the Navy, and he went absent 
without leave. He was sentenced to 89 
days’ detention. 


Market square fast 
raises £122 


Gordon Moir reports: Twenty-three Dur- 
ham University CND members, a coun- 
cillor and a monk fasted over the weekend 
of November 16 and 17 to raise £122 for 
the under-developed countries. They fasted 
in Durham’s market square, using a 
refugee hut they had built as a focal point 
and as sleeping quarters for fifteen of them; 
with fifteen other students they raised much 
of the money in a collection round the 
Durham pubs on Saturday night. 


This sentence was one day shorter than the 
minimum period - 90 days - which a service- 
man must spend in jail if he is to be 
allowed to go before a _ conscientious 
objectors’ tribunal. There is no way of 
getting out of the services on conscientious 
grounds other than by receiving a sentence 
of 90 days or more for an offence against 
military regulations. 

Last June John Dixon refused to rejoin his 
unit after leave, and was sentenced to 90 
days’ imprisonment. In these two sentences 
he did a total of 60 days in solitary con- 
finement. Finally on September 23 he 
appeared before a conscientious objectors’ 
tribunal, but he did not secure release from 
the Navy. No reason was given. 

On September 25 John Dixon was sent out 
to the Far East, Neither his fiancée nor his 
family were informed by the naval author- 
ities until enquiries were made by them on 
September 26. 

It is now learned that after the Navy 
forcibly transported him to Singapore John 
Dixon managed to escape temporarily and 
so evaded his ship. He then gave himself 
up, and was sentenced to a further 90 days’ 
imprisonment. 
His address in the list of 


is included 


prisoners printed on page 10. 


entry of China into the UN and to the 
British Government asking for the recog- 
nition of East Germany. 

The finally agreed policy statement differed 
only from the draft (presented to delegates 
within an hour of their arrival at the hall) 
on one point of substance - the deletion of 
any references to Polaris and the mixed- 
manned force. 


Attempts made by some CND delegates to 
amend the final draft so that it included 
reference to the importance of unilateral 
initiatives were frustrated, not by the Con- 
gress itself, but by the Conference Arrange- 
ments Committee, and the decision was 
defended by the platform firstly on the 
grounds that organisations were present that 
were not unilateralist; and later that uni- 
lateralism was being used by the enemies 
of the peace movement. Finally, the Hon. 
Ivor Montagu came to the rostrum to sup- 
port the Committee’s action by apparently 
accusing the amendment of attempting to 
deprive nations of the right to be free. 
This was followed by prolonged applause. 
Despite the circulation of the Rusk-Zorin 
agreed principles for disarmament which 
was sent to delegates beforehand, there was 
no attempt to discuss them. 

The overall impression was that of a con- 
ference attempting to secure paper unity at 
any price and failing to achieve anything 
worthwhile other than a cosy togetherness 
marred by the dissatisfaction of those dele- 
gates who met the apparatus of self- 
appointed preparatory committees, previ- 
ous prepared lists of speakers and the work- 
ings of a Conference “ Arrangements ” 
Committee for the first time. The only real 
surprise of the weekend was in an article 
in Focus on the Congress, by Dave Swaffer, 
the national chairman of YCND, who said 
that he would consider the Youth Peace 
Committee to be a non-aligned organisa- 
tion until its actions made him think other- 
wise, 


News in brief 


Aldous Huxley, novelist, dramatist, essayist, 
philosopher and propagandist for the anti- 
war movement of the thirties, died at his 
home in Hollywood last Friday at the age 
of 69, 

A Movement for Colonial Freedom march 
last Sunday was supported by about 500 
people. A meeting afterwards called for 
the implementation of Fenner Brockway’s 
Racial Discrimination and Incitement Bill, 
the repeal of the Immigration Act and of 
the Public Order Act, 1963. Speakers in- 
cluded Fenner Brockway, Anthony Green- 
wood and Donald Soper. 

George Clark has written to the Home 
Secretary seeking redress for the ten weeks 
which he spent in Wormwood Scrubs before 
his appeal against his 18-month sentence 
and conviction was successful. 

Peter Moule and Terry Chandler, who are 
charged with conspiracy, incitement to 
public nuisance, and committing a public 
nuisance at the time of the Greek demon- 
strations, began their trial on Wednesday at 
the Old Bailey as Peace News went to 
press. 


